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FROM  AN  ANTHROPOLOGICAL 


ALUMNUS 


Dr.  H.  L.  Shapiro,  Ph.  D.,  ’19 


Twelve  years  ago,  an  alumnus  of  that 
many  years  standing  would  have  appeared 
to  me  feeble  and  ready  for  the  grave.  And 
yet,  having  attained  that  ripe  maturity,  1 
still  do  not  feel  that  De  Senectute  is  ap- 
propriate reading  for  my  slippered  ease. 
Nor  can  I detect  in  myself  the  classic  stig- 
mata of  senility:  the  graying  hair,  the 
palsied  hand,  or  the  toothless  mandible.  I 
was,  therefore,  all  the  more  surprised  when 
I was  asked  to  contribute  an  article  to  a 
journal  already  apotheosized  in  the  gather- 
ing mists  of  memory.  I could,  with 
modesty,  attribute  such  a request  only  to  the 
gentle  conceit  of  nepotism.  For  certainly 
no  one  would  expect  the  stylistic  gaiety  of 
a Robert  Benchley  nor  the  wise  nonsense 
of  the  New  Yorker  from  a pen  accustomed 
for  the  last  five  years  to  writing  papeis  for 
scientific  journals.  Even  less  could  I be 
called  upon  to  dissect  my  recollections  of 
masters  still  living  and  familiar  to  you  all, 
although  I remember  them  only  as  pleasant 
and  gracious  scholars  who  strove  to  incul- 
cate in  us  the  highest  ideals  of  scholarship. 
It  would  be  with  great  pleasure,  were  I to 
linger  on  the  virile  and  drastic  methods  of 
teaching  Latin  employed  by  the  beloved  Mr. 
Alaric  Stone,  or  on  the  gentle  charm  of 
Mr.  Jones,  who  once  in  a moment  of  rage 
surpassed  himself,  and  incidentally  delight- 
ed a roomful  of  awed  boys,  by  hurdling 
over  a series  of  desks  to  reach  a recalcitrant 
youth  who  had  baited  him.  In  such  a 


catalogue  one  could  not  omit  the  bene- 
volently barbed  wit  of  Dr.  Morse,  who 
also  provided  unequalled  etymological  en- 
tertainment, nor  Mr.  Rich,  who  enchanted 
my  earliest  essays  into  the  intricacies  of 
Greek  with  brilliant  black-board  calisthen- 
ics on  Greek  roots.  It  is,  however,  in  an- 
other direction  that  I lay  claim  to  distinc- 
tion— a specious  one  at  best.  So  far  as 
I know,  I am  the  only  alumnus  of  the 
Latin  School  w’ho  is  a professional  anthro- 
pologist. Because  of  this,  it  was  suggested 
that  possibly  some  of  you  would  like  to 
know  what  an  anthropologist  is  and  where 
he  pursues  his  activities. 

To  another  group  I might  have  had  to 
explain  the  etymology  of  “anthropology”, 
but  most  of  you  have  undoubtedly  already 
recognized  the  familiar  avOpairos  and  Aoyos 
in  this  new  guise  and  have  thereby  de- 
monstrated, as  Mr.  Rich  would  have  point- 
ed out,  the  value  of  a knowledge  of  Greek. 
Some  anthropologists  like  to  think  that 
their  science  is  a direct  answer  to  that  ex- 
hortation attributed  to  Socrates,  yj«I>0i 
ueavTov.  For  anthropology  is  concerned  not 
only  with  the  biological  man,  which  is  the 
province  of  physical  anthropologists  such  as 
myself,  but  also  with  the  cultures  of  man. 
Indeed,  the  subject  is  so  vast  that  it  has 
been  divided  into  a number  of  disciplines. 
Among  these  is  ethnology,  which  deals  with 
primitive  societies  and  cultures.  Briefly, 
the  ethnologist  seeks  to  discover  the  funda- 
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mental  laws  which  control  man’s  social  rela- 
tionships. It  is  obvious  that  our  own 
society,  basically  an  expression  of  the  same 
needs  as  those  which  operate  in  a savage 
tribe,  may  be  illuminated  by  ethnological 
researches.  Still  another  branch  of  anthro- 
pology, known  as  prehistoric  archaeology,  is 
perhaps  somewhat  more  familiar  to  you  be- 
cause of  a greater  dramatic  appeal  so  fully 
played  up  in  the  newspapers.  The  history 
that  I was  taught  began  with  what  was 
erroneously  called  “the  dawn  of  history”, 
which  really  meant  the  beginnings  of  writ- 
ten records.  But  history  goes  back  far  be- 
yond that  and  encompasses  more  than  mere 
dynastic  changes.  Although  prehistoric 
archaeology  lacks  the  false  security  of  re- 
corded observations,  many  of  its  findings 
rest  on  firmer  ground  than  some  of  the  ac- 
cepted “facts”  of  history.  The  develop- 
ment of  a culture  or  even  a civilization  is 
not  necessarily  dependent  upon  a written 
language,  though  a recorded  medium  of  ex- 
pression may  serve  as  a powerful  stimulant. 
For  example,  the  Incas  of  Peru  created  an 
extraordinarily  complex  political  and 
governmental  system  comparable,  in  fact,  to 
that  of  the  Romans,  yet  these  truly  civilized 
Indians  lacked  an  alphabet  or  even  a 
syllybary  to  record  their  manifold  activities. 
Similarly,  the  Maori  and  Hawaiians  of 
Polynesia  attained  a lofty  religious  cere- 
monialism and  a distinctive  art  without  the 
aid  of  a written  language.  In  our  own  cul- 
tural past,  the  Cro-Magnon  cave  dwellers 
in  Southern  France  and  the  Bronze  Age 
culture  of  Central  Europe  reached  high 
levels  of  achievement  long  before  writing 
was  practised  in  Europe.  From  the  shat- 
tered pots,  from  the  discarded  tools,  from 
the  village  dump-heap  the  archaeologist  re- 
constructs the  life  of  these  buried  stages  in 
our  cultural  past.  These  indestructable  re- 
mains tell  a fascinating  story  of  man’s  ad- 
vances and  retreats  in  the  painful  acquisi- 
tion of  civilization,  No  fact,  no  matter 


how  homely,  is  scorned  by  the  archaeolo- 
gist, who  has  frequently  been  rewarded  by 
important  discoveries  in  the  trash  of  a by- 
gone age.  Even  such  a plain  object  as  the 
safety  pin  has  had  a tortuous  evolution  and 
has  served  as  an  important  clue  in  unravel- 
ing the  culture  sequences  of  Europe.  Final- 
ly, in  this  summary  account  of  anthropo- 
logy,  there  is  a third  division : physical 
anthropology. 

In  this  field,  man  is  regarded  as  an  ani- 
mal and  the  physical  anthropologist  at- 
tempts to  find,  in  Huxley’s  classic  phrase, 
“man’s  place  in  nature”,  his  relationship  to 
lower  forms  of  life,  his  evolution  through 
the  various  fossil  types,  and  his  present  dis- 
tribution in  the  races  of  mankind.  But 
even  more,  he  studies  such  variations  of  man 
as  constitutional  types,  the  diverse  forms  of 
development  which  are  the  result  of  endo- 
crine glands,  and  the  numerous  problems  of 
growth.  Also  within  his  province  are  the 
problems  of  inheritance  in  race  mixture. 
There,  briefly  and  incompletely,  are  a few 
of  the  activities  of  the  anthropologist. 

Since  his  subjects  inhabit  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  the  anthropologist  necessarily  fol- 
lows them  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  searching 
material  for  his  studies.  At  this  moment, 
there  are  such  investigators  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  in  hot  Melanesian  Islands,  in  the 
palm  fringed  atolls  of  Polynesia,  in  the 
deserts  and  deltas  of  Asia,  and  in  the  high- 
lands and  jungles  of  South  America. 
Literature  is  rich  in  accounts  of  the  lives  of 
anthropologists  spent  among  savage  people. 
Men  like  Malinowski,  Junod,  and  Spencer 
have  devoted  years  of  their  lives  to  the 
areas  in  which  they  specialized.  For  such 
scholars  as  these  the  harvest  has  been  a- 
bundant,  in  spite  of  the  trials  and  the  oc- 
casional dangers  they  encountered. 

All  this,  in  retrospect,  seems  remote  from 
the  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur,  but  the  fruits 
of  studies  such  as  I have  indicated  above 
touch  all  our  lives  even  though  we  least 
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suspect  it.  And  finally,  I have  tried  to  avoid  it,  but  forgive  me  if  I have  been 

didactic. 


PEDRO  SPEAKS 
Wilfred  Kaplan,  ’32 


The  stairs  were  long  and  dark,  hardly 
inviting  to  the  worn  soul  that  mounted 
them  with  monotonous  tread.  Pedro,  tired 
and  disheartened,  stopped  when  he  reached 
the  door  of  his  chamber,  and  leaned  against 
the  wall  for  support.  Tears  rose  in  his 
eyes,  as  he  rested  his  suffering  body. 

His  father  had  just  whipped  him;  Ludo- 
vic,  the  brutish  butcher,  had  struck  him 
again  and  again,  till  the  hand  that  held  the 
whip  was  tired.  Then  it  was:  “Get  out! 
Go  to  bed !” 

He  had  heard  his  sisters  laughing, 
screaming,  unfeeling  while  he  suffered. 
Greta,  the  dark-eyed,  dark-skinned  devil, 
had  even  struck  him  on  the  back  as  he  left 
the  room.  And  Freda,  the  pale,  cold 
blonde  had  kept  on  peeling  potatoes. 

His  mother  had  stood  behind  Ludovic 
and  egged  him  on  with  bitter  words. 

“Hit  him  hard — the  wretch ! Don’t 
spare  his  good  looks.  Long  hair — ugh  !” 

He  pushed  open  the  chamber  door,  and 
felt  his  way  to  the  couch.  Underneath,  in 
the  far  corner,  he  found  a bit  of  candle, 
left  over  from  the  night  before.  He  also 
picked  up  the  big  portfolio,  and  the  book 
beside  it. 

A little  while  later  he  was  lost  to  all 
his  troubles.  Before  him  lay  the  gorgeous 


painting  which  Angelo,  his  master,  had 
loaned  to  him.  Of  course  it  was  only  a re- 
print, but  Pedro’s  eyes  gleamed  as  he  looked 
at  it. 

The  candle  flickered  a bit.  There  was 
a step  on  the  stairway.  Hurriedly  he  blew 
out  the  candle.  The  picture  went  under 
the  bed,  as  Pedro  hurriedly  began  to  un- 
dress. 

“Did  I see  a light  in  your  room?” 
boomed  a rough  voice.  Pedro  hardly  dared 
breathe  as,  after  a moment,  he  listened  to 
the  receding  echo  of  his  father’s  footsteps 
as  he  descended  the  lone  stairway. 

The  next  morning  Pedro  came  down 
late  to  breakfast.  He  carried  a big  package, 
his  treasured  portfolio.  Tenderly  he  put  it 
beside  his  chair,  and  began  to  eat. 

“What  have  you  got  there?”  asked  Greta. 

“It’s  my  picture.” 

“Where  did  he  get  a picture,  father?” 

Ludovic  looked  a bit  threateningly  at  his 
son. 

“Where  did  you  get  it,  Pedro?” 

“From  Master  Angelo.”  He  almost  sob- 
bed, terror-stricken  at  this  inquisition  over 
his  treasure. 

Greta  got  up,  and  slowly  walked  around 
the  table.  Suddenly  she  made  a dart  for 
the  package  and  ran  out  of  the  room  with 
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it. 

Pedro  hurriedly  got  up,  and  ran  after 
her. 

“Come  back  here!” 

Pedro  stopped,  and  turned  miserably  to 
his  father. 

“She  may  have  the  picture.” 

“Yes  father.”  He  walked  to  the  table 
and  sat  down  at  his  place.  Tears  were 
running  down  his  cheeks. 

“Eat!” 

In  torture  Pedro  gulped  down  the  taste- 
less food. 

After  he  had  finished  eating,  he  put  on 
his  cap  to  go. 

“May  I have  it  now,  father?” 

“Hmm — I’ll  give  it  to  you  later.” 

As  he  walked  out  of  the  room,  he  caught 
sight  of  the  picture,  spread  out  on  the  floor 
before  him.  Quickly  he  stooped,  picked  it 
up,  and  dashed  out  of  the  house. 

He  was  going  to  the  home  of  Angelo, 
the  drawing-master,  who  would  teach  him 
to  make  beautiful  pictures.  As  he  ran  up 
the  steps  and  knocked  on  the  door,  his 
heart  beat  with  tremulous  excitement. 

“Master  Angelo!  I’m  so  glad  to  see 
you.  I nearly  lost  your  picture.” 

“What’s  that,  Pedro?” 

“Oh,  I’ve  got  it  now.” 

Pedro  went  in,  taking  off  his  cap,  the 
hall  was  gloomy,  but  Angelo  led  him  to  an- 
other room  wThich  was  brightly  lighted  by 
a large  window.  Here  he  took  his  lessons. 

“What  is  that  scar  on  your  face,  Pedro?” 

“Oh,  my  fa I must  have  scratch- 

ed myself  yesterday.  Is  it  very  bad?” 

“It  looks  as  if — as  if  a whip  had  cut 
you.” 

Pedro  reddened. 

“Let  us  get  to  work.” 

For  an  hour  Angelo  instructed  him.  At 
each  word  of  praise  his  face  brightened  up, 
revealing  his  intense  interest. 

“Pedro,  you  are  coming  along  beauti- 
fully. I can  promise  you  some  of  your 


drawing  will  be  in  the  exhibition  at  the 
school  next  month.” 

“Thank  you,  master.” 

That  was  the  end  of  the  lesson.  With 
smiling,  radiant  face,  Pedro  shook  hands 
with  his  teacher.  Then  he  dashed  out  onto 
the  street,  and  started  running  towards 
home. 

After  he  had  traveled  a hundred  paces, 
he  slowed  down  a bit.  As  he  turned  the 
corner  of  the  street  on  which  his  home  lay, 
he  stopped  running  entirely.  His  head  was 
a bit  less  proudly  raised,  and  his  fist  was 
not  so  tightly  clenched. 

As  he  entered  the  kitchen,  his  mother 
said,  “Get  to  work  now,  Pedro.  There’s 
plenty  to  be  done.” 

He  set  to  work  cleaning  the  pots  and 
pans.  After  a half  hour,  his  father  came 
in.  Pedro  trembled. 

“So  you’re  here,  you  scamp!  Step  lively 
there  with  those  things.  I have  work  for 
you  at  my  shop.” 

Feverishly  he  rubbed  away. 

“Why  did  you  dash  off  like  that  this 
morning?  You  didn’t  say  good-bye.” 

“I  wTas  in  a hurry,  sir.” 

“In  a hurry,  eh?  Well  I’ll  be  in  a hur- 
ry to  send  you  to  that  reform  school !” 

Pedro  trembled.  He  had  heard  of  that 
place  before,  often.  It  was  a continual 
threat  over  his  head.  He  knew  of  boys 
sent  there  by  their  parents  as  a way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  them. 

“Please,  sir — I’m  sorry  I ran  off.” 

“Sorry— huh ! You’d  better  be  sorry. 
Come  along  now.” 

He  grabbed  the  frightened  boy  by  the 
hand,  and  half  led,  half  dragged  him  out 
of  the  room. 

Pedro  worked  hard  that  day.  Under 
continual  oaths  and  threats,  he  was  incited 
to  work  at  a terrific  rate.  He  was  ex- 
hausted when  they  started  home.  As  they 
walked,  his  sister  taunted  him  continually, 
while  his  father  showed  his  approval. 
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Pedro  said  nothing. 

At  supper  luckily  nothing  was  said  of 
Pedro,  who  shrank  to  conceal  himself. 
Just  as  they  finished,  though,  Ludovic 
noticed  him,  and  said,  “I’ve  decided  that 
I’ll  need  Pedro  all  day  at  the  shop.  He’ll 
have  to  stop  his  lessons  with  Angelo.” 

Pedro’s  face  became  hot. 

“That’s  a good  idea,”  said  the  mother. 

Greta  grinned  at  her  brother,  while 
Freda  gave  him  a merciless  stare. 

“What  do  you  think,  Pedro?”  asked 
Ludovic. 

Pedro’s  head  swam.  He  could  say  no- 
thing. Utter  fright  seized  him. 

“Poor  Master  Angelo  will  have  one 


pupil  less,”  said  Greta,  with  a heartless 
laugh. 

“You  can’t  take  my  lessons  away  from 
me!”  Pedro  had  opened  his  mouth. 

Ludovic  stood  up  in  astonishment. 
Greta  looked  her  surprise. 

“The  reform  school,  Pedro,”  remarked 
his  mother. 

“I  don’t  care.  I won’t  stop  my  lessons!” 
He  was  in  tears  again. 

“The  reform  sch....”  suddenly  Ludo- 
vic stopped. 

“By  Jove,  the  very  thing!” 

At  this,  Pedro  turned  pale.  Seeing  that 
he  had  brought  his  doom  upon  himself,  he 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 


SPRING  SONG  OF  THE 
WANDERER 
Edward  H.  Martin,  ' 32 
Oh,  they  call  it  spring  in  China, 

Where  it’s  sweet,  exotic,  rare, 

And  the  cherry  blossom  petals 
Drift  so  gently  through  the  air. 

And  they  call  it  spring  in  Holland, 

With  the  tulip  fiields  aflame, 

While  the  slowly  turning  windmills 
Call  to  April  by  her  name. 

And  they  call  it  spring  in  England, 

When  they  hear  the  thrush  song  swell, 
And  the  blossoms  of  the  fruit  trees 
Paint  a delicate  pastel. 

Ah,  the  springtime  in  New  England, 
Where  it’s  damp  and  cool  and  green, 
Where  mossy  bedded  brooklets 
Gently  flow  to  pools  serene. 

For  it’s  spring  and  spring  triumphant, 
And  we  worship  at  her  feet; 

For  in  all  this  world  of  beauty 
There  is  nothing  half  so  sweet. 
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BETRAYAL 

An  Historical  Episode  in  One  Act. 


Wendell  I. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONAE 
Alcibiades 
Meletus 
Polytion 
Critias 
Hippomax 
Others 

On  board  Alcibiades ' trireme,  the  “Achil- 
les", in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse  in  the  Fifth 
Century  B.  C.  The  action  takes  place  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  vessel.  To  the  left  of 
the  stage  is  seen  the  prow  of  the  “ Achilles ” 
with  the  water  of  the  harbor,  very  blue  and 
very  calm,  in  the  distance  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  No  object  can  be  seen  break- 
ing its  vast  expanse  of  azure.  T o the  right, 
on  board  the  trireme,  is  a small  cabin,  the 
headquarters  of  Alcibiades.  The  entire 
width  of  the  vessel  at  this  point  is  not  more 
than  15  feet.  On  the  extreme  left  of  the 
stage,  at  the  very  prow  of  the  vessel,  are 
two  small  benches.  Seated  on  one  of  them 
is  a dark-haired  young  Greek  of  noble 
features,  Meletus.  He  is  busily  engaged  in 
reading  from  a large  roll  of  parchment  on 
his  knees,  and  is  apparently  deriving  much 
pleasure  therefrom,  for  every  now  and  then 
his  fine  clean-shaven  face  lights  up  with  a 
smile.  The  other  bench  is  empty,  save  for 
another  roll  of  parchment  carelessly  thrown 
across  it.  Leaning  over  the  gunwales  of 
the  ship,  gazing  pensively  out  on  the  water, 
is  Alcibiades.  Although  his  back  is  turned 
to  the  audience  we  can  easily  picture  the 
wistful  look  on  his  handsome  young  features 
as  he  stands  there,  his  chin  on  his  arm,  and 
the  mild  breeze  playing  gently  through  his 
great  masses  of  curly  golden  hair.  In  the 
distance  can  be  heard  the  commands  of 
the  rowing-master  and  the  faint  notes  of  the 
flute  keeping  time,  above  the  incessant  dron- 
ing songs  of  the  rowers  panting  and 
sweating  at  the  oarlocks.  Suddenly  Mele- 


Gray,  ' 32 

tus  looks  up  from  his  reading,  ashamed  of 
himself  for  having  forsaken  his  friend  for 
his  own  pleasure. 

Meletus:  Alcibiades!  ( Alicibiades 
does  not  answer.)  Alcibiades!  What  are 
you  doing? 

Alcibiades:  ( wheeling  about  quickly 
as  though  awakened  from  a dream)  Oh.  . 
..I  was  just thinking. 

Meletus:  And  of  what,  dear  Alci- 
biades, if  I may  ask? 

Alcibiades:  ( evasively ) Oh,  nothing 
in  particular.  I was  just  wondering  what 
is  going  on  in  Athens  at  this  time. 

Meletus:  Oh,  stop,  Alcibiades!  Can’t 
you  see  it  won’t  do  you  any  good?  Just 
thinking  and  worrying  yourself  about  it 
won’t  help  matters  any. 

Alcibiades:  ( despairingly ) Don’t  I 
know  it,  Meletus?  But  what  can  I do? 
I can’t  help  it.  I 

Meletus:  (softened  with  compassion) 

Please  don’t  fret,  Alcibiades.  You  are  still 
favored  by  the  gods — everything  will  turn 
out  for  the  best.  Think!  You  will  soon 
be  back  in  Athens  again  among  your  old 
friends — the  same  old  Alcibiades — gay, 
carefree,  popular.  (Waves  his  hands  en- 
thusiastically. Smiles  benevolently.) 

Alcibiades:  (struggling  with  himself— 
— he  would  like  to  be  convinced  but  cant.) 
You  forget,  Meletus,  that  I have  left  many 
enemies  behind  in  Athens.  They  will  not 
be  idle  during  my  absence.  You  may  leave 
it  to  Androcles  to  fix  up  a fine  mess  for  me 
on  my  return. 

Meletus:  (slowly  falling  into  Alci- 
biades' mood)  Yes,  quite  true.  (Alci- 
biades begins  slowly  to  turn  around  to  the 
sea  again • — - then  hopefully.)  But,  Alcibi- 
ades, you  also  left  behind  some  friends. 

Alcibiades:  (determined  to  prove  his 
point)  Listen,  Meletus,  You  are  very 
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young;  you  have  had  little  experience.  Yet 
you  should  easily  understand  this.  A young 
man,  a leader,  full  of  hopes,  full  of  ambi- 
tions, popular  to  the  point  of  being  worship- 
ped, already  prominent  in  politics,  rich,  of 
noble  birth — this  fortunate  young  man  is 
chosen  second  in  command,  second  to  Nicias, 
in  the  most  glorious  venture  of  all  time, 
the  great  expedition  against  Syracuse.  He 
is  elated,  he  leaves  the  frivolous  companions 
of  his  youth  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  his  new  position,  worthy,  indeed,  of  a 
grizzled  old  strategos.  He  matures  almost 
overnight  from  the  carefree  youth  to  the 
responsible  man  of  affairs.  It  is  only  a few 
days  more  before  the  sailing  of  the  fleet,  his 
great  day  of  triumph ; the  hearts  of  all  from 
the  lofty  commanders  down  to  the  humblest 
slaves  are  beating  faster.  He  is  the  idol  of 
his  people.  He  is  at  the  threshold  of  the 
realization  of  all  his  secret  dreams.  Then 
something  arises  in  his  path — a monster, 
hig,  black,  cruel.  Enemies,  plotting,  con- 
spiring. ( Alcibiades  pauses  for  breath.) 

Then the  great  catastrophe.  You 

know  it  as  well  as  I do.  The  Hermes! 
Defaced,  mutilated  ! In  a single  night  every 
last  one  in  all  Athens.  . . . ( lowering  his 
voice)  except  mine.  They  took  care,  sly 
wretches,  to  leave  mine  unharmed.  It  was 
Androcles,  I tell  you!  1 can  give  no  one 
else  in  Athens  credit  for  such  a perfect 
crime,  such  satanical  wisdom,  such  strata- 
gem. O Gods!  ( restraining  himself) 
The  Athenians  are  horror-stricken.  I credit 
them  with  being  the  cleverest  of  the  Greeks, 
but,  holy  Hera!  when  it  comes  to  their  be- 
loved Hermes,  their  one  vulnerable  spot, 
their  Achilles’  heel,  they  are  simply  no 
longer  Athenians!  They  become  as  super- 
stitious as  the  meanest  barbarians.  They 
construe  this  “visitation”  into  omens  of  all 
kinds  of  coming  evil.  Of  course,  the  sail- 
ing of  the  fleet  must  be  postponed.  What 
of  the  young  man  of  ambition,  our  hero? 
( sneers  cynically.)  His  enemies  lose  no  time 


in  working  up  the  mob  already  inflamed  by 
the  recent  outrage.  Publicly  they  denounce 
him.  His  previous  reputation  is  against 
him.  The  mob  is  reminded  of  his  former, 
reckless,  scapegrace  conduct,  his  outlandish 
pranks  his  mad  revels.  Old  charges  are 
brought  up.  The  affair  of  the  Eleusian 
Mysteries  is  revived.  His  enemies  wax  elo- 
quent. It  was  a good  plot  and  it  works. 
Our  hero  is  in  a bad  way.  The  mob,  the 
fickle,  changeable  mob  believes  and  is  in- 
censed against  the  man  whom  only  yesterday 
they  worshipped.  Terrible  days  follow, 
the  enemies  craftily  lead  the  raving  Athen- 
ians through  the  streets  shouting  and  rant- 
ing, clamoring  for  revenge,  egging  them  on. 
The  accused  man — what  can  he  do?  He 
sues  for  a fair  trial.  But  this  is  not  part 
of  the  enemy  program.  Much  wrangling 
ensues  in  which  they  work  their  will.  The 
outcome  is  that  the  fleet  sails  and  with  it 
Ale.  . . . ( Alcibiades  coughs  and  continues.) 
and  with  it  the  accused  man.  He  is,  how- 
ever, to  stand  trial  on  his  return.  Thus 
he  leaves,  his  triumphant  enemies  in  full 
possession  of  the  Athenians’  hearts.  Now 
he  is  engaged  in  besieging  a distant  city. 
I ask  )rou,  Meletus,  is  it  not  natural  that 
his  mind  should  turn  to  affairs  at  home? 
Is  it  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should 
wonder  and  worry  about  what  his  enemies 
are  up  to  in  his  absence,  should  he  not  be 
fearful  as  to  what  kind  of  reception  he  will 
receive  as  a result  of  their  contriving?  Tell 
me,  Meletus. 

Meletus:  ( quite  overwhelmed) 
Quite  right,  Alcibiades.  You  have  a right 
to  expect  anything  from  that  pack  of 
hounds. 

Alcibiades:  ( savagely  between  his 
teeth)  Curse  them,  one  and  all!  O An- 
drocles, Andokides,  I never  granted  you  the 
ability  you  deserved ! 

Meletus:  (in  a different  tone)  But 
come,  Alcibiades,  don’t  fret.  Forget  your 
troubles  for  a while.  Here!  (Picks  up  the 
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the  roll  of  parchment  he  has  thrown  down 
long  since.)  Look  here!  See  what  Aristo- 
phanes says  about  Aeschylus.  ( Draws  Al- 
cibiades down  to  the  bench  beside  him,  try- 
ing to  comfort  him  with  the  air  of  a big 
brother.  Alcibiades  is  unwilling;  his  mind 
is  elsewhere,  but  he  acquiesces  to  be  polite. 
Meletus  begins  to  read;  Alcibiades  stares 
out  across  the  water  blankly.  Suddenly  he 
leaps  into  the  air,  startling  Meletus  and  al- 
most upsetting  him.) 

Alcibiades:  ( pointing  excitedly) 
Look!  A ship!  A trireme! 

Meletus:  ( also  leaping  up  and  fol- 
lowing the  pointing  finger)  Where?  Oh, 
yes.  I see  it.  Why,  she’s  making  straight 
for  us ! Look  at  the  foam  fly  from  her 
prow!  Look  at  those  oars! 

Alcibiades:  She  certainly  must  have 
an  urgent  errand.  ( apprehensively ) But 
why  is  she  coming  here?  What  can  they 
possibly  have  to  do  with  me?  ( Bites  his 
lips.  Begins  to  pace  back  and  forth.  Others 
on'  board  have  seen  the  approaching  tri- 
reme. Sailors  scurry  about.  Commands 
of  the  rowing-master  are  now  heard  above 
all  else.  All  is  hurry  and  bustle.  In  the 
midst  of  it  a young  officer,  Polytion,  rushes 
up  to  Alcibiades  and  half  throws  himself 
on  him,  excitedly.) 

Polytion:  ( breathless ) O Alcibiades! 
( Meletus  darts  him  a glance,  and  he  cools 
down.  Alcibiades  looks  at  him  question- 
ingly,  not  without  affection.) 

Polytion:  ( trying  hard  to  be  calm) 
I suppose  you  saw  the  ship.  It  is  an  Athen- 
ian trireme.  You  know,  it  is  so  rare  that 
we  are  visited  here  by  Athenian  vessels  that 
it  is  really  just  cause  for  excitement. 
( smiles  bravely  but  nervously.) 

Alcibiades:  ( not  all  all  deceived) 
Yes,  we  shall  probably  receive  important 
messages.  ( The  trireme  draws  nearer. 
Alcibiades  moves  forward  and  stations  him- 
self at  an  advantageous  position  for  re- 
ceiving visitors.  He  stands  waiting,  his 


arms  folded,  attempting  to  assume  an  air 
of  nonchalance.  Polytion,  Meletus,  and 
Critias,  a dignified  man  of  affairs  who  has 
just  come  up  from  the  rear  of  the  ship, 
form  a trembling  little  group  behind  him. 
They  stand  whispering  among  themselves 
and  exchanging  fearful  glances.  The 
strange  trireme  has  come  up  to  the  "Achil- 
les” now  and  the  two  vessels  are  grappled. 
A plank  is  hastily  thrown  across  and  in  an 
instant  a young  Greek  officer  follozved  by 
several  assistants  has  sprung  nimbly  across 
into  Alcibiades ’ ship  and  is  standing  before 
him.  He  holds  a roll  of  parchment  in  his 
hands.) 

Alcibiades:  ( smiling  in  a friendly 
manner)  Greetings,  Hippomax. 

Hippomax:  Greetings,  O son  of  Clein- 
ias.  (He  reddens,  looks  down  at  the 
ground,  shifts  uneasily.  It  is  clear  he  re- 
gards Alcibiades  as  his  superior  and  is  em- 
barassed.  Alcibiades  senses  his  embarass- 
ment.) 

Alcibiades:  What  is  it,  Hippomax, 
that  brings  you  here?  It  is  only  by  coinci- 
dence, a mistake,  that  my  trireme  leads  the 
fleet.  Nicias  is  the  first  in  command.  I 
am  only  second.  Why  do  you  not  go  to 
him  ? 

Hippomax:  My  business  lies  with  you, 
O Alcibiades.  ( Continues  to  act  uneasily.) 

Alcibiades:  (incredulous)  With  me! 
Speak,  man!  What  is  it? 

Hippomax:  (awkwardly)  News  from 
Athens.  Bad  news.  (Glances  about  ap- 
prehensively; reassured,  he  slips  a small 
lightly  rolled  note  into  Alcibiades’  hand. 
The  action  was  covered  and  consequently 
unnoticed.  He  proceeds  with  his  business, 
unrolling  his  parchment.)  Orders  are  from 
Athens,  O Alcibiades,  that ....  that  you  re- 
turn immediately.  . . .to  stand  trial.  . . .for 
the  affair  of  the  Hermes.  . . .also  the  Eleu- 
sian  Mysteries.  (Alcibiades  remains  pale 
and  speechless.  The  little  group  of  officers 
behind  him  do  likewise.  Hippomax  con- 
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tinues,  his  voice  beginning  to  choke.)  There 
is  to  be  no  arrest,  however, — thanks  to  the 
gods.  You  are  to  return  in  your  own  tri- 
reme and  with  you  ( Hands  over  the 
parchment.)  these  men,  who  are  indicated 
for  being  accomplices.  I 

Alcibiades:  ( suddenly ) Androcles, 

the  villain  Androcles,  and  his  foul  play ! 
( Wheels  about  and  falls  upon  the  shoulder 
of  CritiaSj  who  stands  transfixed.  Turns 
to  Meletus.)  O Meletus!  Did  I not  have 
good  reason  to  be  fearful  ? Curses  on  you, 
Androcles,  a thousand  curses  on  you  and 
your  entire  lying  crew!  O gods!  see  what 
you  have  brought  me  to!  Alcibiades,  the 
great  Alcibiades,  the  favored  one  of  the 
gods!  Ah,  you  are  cruel!  (All  are  deep- 
ly moved , including  Hippomax,  and  draw 
gently  nearer,  hemming  him  in.  They  stand 
in  awed  silence.  Suddenly  Alcibiades 
straightens  up  and  turns  about  to  Hip- 
pomax with  a stern  martial  air.) 

Alcibiades:  You  have  performed  your 
duty  faithfully,  Hippomax,  and  I can  offer 
no  complaint.  Tonight  I shall  sail  for 
Athens  and  with  me  the  young  men  on  this 
list.  Those  that  are  not  already  on  my 
trireme  I shall  have  transferred  immediate- 
ly- 

Hippomax:  (a  lump  rising  in  his 

throat)  Farewell,  beloved  Alcibiades,  and 
the  gods  speed  you.  ( T urns  about  with  his 
followers  and  crosses  over  into  his  own  ship. 
The  plank  is  raised  and  the  two  ships  part. 
From  the  other  vessel  comes  the  voice  of 
the  rowing-master ; the  flute  begins.  With 
a titanic  tug  at  the  oars  the  vessel  is  started. 
She  is  manoeuvred  around  and  begins  to 
sail  away.  Alcibiades  continues  to  watch  it 
until  it  is  some  distance  off.  Then  he  joins 
his  own  men.  Without  a word,  leaning  on 
Meletus  on  the  one  side  and  Polytion  on  the 
other,  he  proceeds  slowly  to  the  cabin  on 
the  right  of  the  stage.  Critias  follows  be- 
hind, his  eyes  on  the  ground,  lost  in  thought. 
Slowly  they  enter  the  cabin  and  close  the 


door  behind  them.  The  cabin  is  a small 
room  barely  furnished  with  a small  table 
in  the  middle  and  bunks  around  the  sides. 
It  is  lighted  by  three  tiny  windows.  Critias, 
Meletus,  and  Polytion  throw  themselves 
wearily  on  the  bunks.  Alcibiades  remains 
standing,  his  head  bowed.  A despondent 
silence  ensues.  Suddenly , he  remembers  the 
tiny  roll  of  parchment  in  his  hand.  He  goes 
to  all  the  windows  and  looks  out  stealthily. 
Satisfied  with  his  absolute  secrecy,  he  slow- 
ly unrolls  the  note  and  begins  to  read.  As 
he  reads,  he  utters  a series  of  short  little 
gasps.  His  three  friends  spring  from  their 
seats  and  approach  him  anxiously.  Alci- 
biades reads  aloud.) 

Alcibiades:  leave  the  ship  at 

Thurii  . . . .come  not  back  to  Athens  ...  .a 
fair  trial  is  not  to  be  thought  of  . . . .the 
city  is  in  a terrible  state  . . . .what  went  be- 
fore tvas  as  nothing  . . . .they  will  condemn 
you  to  death  . . . -ronce  inside  the  gates  you 
will  be  lost  ....  all  the  lo\re  the  Athenians 
had  for  you  is  turned  into  hate  ....  nothing 
but  your  death  will  appease  them  . . . .An- 
drades . . . .Andokides  ....  At  Thurii,  at 
the  harbor  gate,  you  will  meet  a friend.  He 
will  explain  all  ....he  will  hand  you  a 
sum  of  money  to  take  you  wherever  you 
think  best  . . . .your  property  will,  of 
course,  be  confiscated  ....  but  you  can  rely 
on  your  friends.  You  will  receive  sums  of 
money  whenever  you  ask  them  . . . .go, 
leave  tonight  and  may  Zeus,  almighty, 
saviour  of  the  world,  keep  you,  beloved  Al- 
cibiades, for  a happier  state  of  affairs!  (He 
drops  the  note  and  falls  limply  into  a bench. 
Hastily  Critias  stoops  and  picks  it  up. 
Meletus  and  Polytion  gather  round  him 
anxiously,  one  on  each  side.  Together  they 
study  the  note  for  some  time  in  silence. 
Alcibiades  sighs.) 

Critias:  Gods  on  Olympus! 

Polytion  : Zeus  almighty ! 

Critias:  It  is  not  signed! 

Alcibiades:  (faintly)  Do  you  re- 
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cognize  the  writing  of  Pericles  the  Young- 
er ? 

All:  (in  awe)  Pericles  the  Younger! 

Alcibiades:  He  is  a friend,  indeed!  O 
dear  Pericles!  how  shall  1 ever  repay  you? 

Critias:  (low  to  Meletus)  Who 

could  have  forseen  anything  like  this? 

Alcibiades:  Never  was  there  anyone 
like  you  ! (A  heavy  silence  follows.  Each 
is  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts.  Alci- 
biades is  the  first  to  break  it.  Leaping  up 
he  pounds  on  the  table,  startling  his 
friends. ) 

Alcibiades:  I have  it!  A capital  plan ! 

Critias:  What  is  it?  Tell  us. 

Alcibiades:  Listen,  my  friends.  ( Gets 
up  with  new  life,  goes  to  all  the  windows, 
and  looks  out.  Reassured,  he  returns,  and 
seats  himself  at  the  table.  The  others  do 
likewise.  Their  four  heads  bent  over  the 
table  are  close  together.) 

Alcibiades:  ( bluntly ) I am  going  to 
offer  my  services  to  Sparta ! 

All:  ( thunderstricken ) To  Sparta! 

Alcibiades:  ( grimly ) Yes,  to  Sparta. 

Critias:  Why,  they  will  call  you  a 
renegade — a traitor ! 

Alcibiades:  They  can’t.  I am  merely 
an  exile.  An  exile  has  no  country.  He  is 
allowed  to  choose  whichever  he  pleases.  If 
he  fights  his  own  country — ( Pauses  slight- 
ly.) it  is  but  a play  in  the  game  of  destiny. 
Were  I at  any  time  captured,  I would  be 
given  the  cup,  not  for  shedding  blood  on 
the  battlefield,  not  for  being  a traitor,  but 
for  having  mutilated  the  Hermes! 


Critias:  But  surely  you  are  not  that 
much  embittered  against  your  country  that 
you  would  be  willing  to  go  to  the  aid  of  her 
bitterest  enemy ! 

Alcibiades:  You  all  remember  the 
former  Alcibiades.  True,  he  was  proud,  ar- 
rogant, rash,  reckless,  pleasure-loving,  mad. 
But  he  was  a fairly  good  politician,  was  he 
not?  And  he  loved  his  country,  did  he 
not?  And  he,  in  turn  was  loved,  was  he 
not?  But  then,  of  a sudden,  his  fickle 
countr  ir:n  turned  against  him.  Their 
hearts  were  chilled  against  him  almost  over- 
night, and  for  what?  A false  charge 
brought  up  by  jealous  enemies!  If  he  goes 
back  to  them  now  they  will  receive  him 
with  hemlock.  He  loves  them,  neverthe- 
less,— even  while  he  is  fighting  in  the  ranks 
of  Sparta  against  his  own  brethren  he  will 
love  them.  But  the  Fates  are  cruelly  twist- 
ed. Can  he  any  longer  consider  himself  as 
one  of  them?  No!  What  then  should 
he  do?  (No  answer.  He  picks  up  Pericles ’ 
note  and  begins  to  reread  it  tenderly.  A 
glittering  tear  trembles  on  his  eyelash  and 
falls  on  the  cold  parchment.  He  is  torn 
between  two  conflicting  emotions.  The 
stronger  has  apparently  triumphed  for  he 
sets  his  chin  firmly.  He  looks  up.)  Well, 
I will  tell  you.  Turn  to  his  country’s 
worst  enemy.  . . . aid  her  against  his  own 
country....  destroy  his  own  country! 
Teach  her  a bitter  but  a valuable  lesson ! 
Then,  from  the  ruins  build  up  a greater 
country.  ...  a more  glorious  one.  . . . and 
a wiser  one ! 
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POETRY 

What  is  there  in  poetry  that  makes  it  so  worth  while  to  read?  Just  this,  its 
beauty.  The  difficulty  is  that  very  few  people  realize  that  it  is  beautiful.  I find  that 
the  majority,  in  fact  a great  majority,  especially  in  my  own  generation,  scoff  at  poetry. 
I,  myself,  have  found  out  that  these  same  scoffers  have  never  even  tried  to 
read  it.  They  are  like  the  man  who  called  the  Einstein  theory  silly  because  he  didn’t 
understand  it.  They  don’t  understand  poetry  and  need  to  be  made  conscious  of  it. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  lack  of  appreciation  lies  in  the  manner  of  reading  it. 
Now  and  then  someone  will  pick  up  a book  of  poems  and  skip  through  two  or  three 
of  them  without  seeing  anything  but  a few  printed  words.  That  is  not  reading 
poetry.  What  few  people  realize  is  that  it  was  meant  to  be  read  aloud.  Poetry  is 
music.  You  can’t  know  how  music  will  sound  by  merely  looking  at  the  notes.  You 
either  have  to  sing  it  or  play  it.  This  is  true  with  verse.  Read  it  aloud.  Listen  to 
its  lilt  and  rhythm.  Then  you  will  begin  to  appreciate  it. 

The  liking  for  poetry  does  not  have  to  be  born  in  a person,  it  can  easily  be 
acquired.  One  does  not  even  have  to  be  one  of  the  so  called  intellectuals  to  under- 
stand it.  Poetry  is  a rich  treasure  that  any  one  can  have  for  the  asking.  In  the  public 
libraries  there  are  books  of  verse  in  abundance.  These,  I am  sorry  to  say,  are  in 
very  little  demand. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  our  word  for  the  enjoyment  one  can  get  out  of 
reading  poetry.  Just  read  it  aloud  every  day  for  a week  or  so  and  be  assured  that  you 
will  continue  to  read  and  enjoy  verse. 
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THE  ENGLISH  CURRICULUM 

Does  our  English  curriculum  accomplish  what  it  attempts  to  accomplish?  Or 
does  it  in  some  cases  bring  about  a result  different  from  what  it  purports  to  attain. 

The  main  reason  for  studying  English  in  a college  preparatory  school  is  to 
prepare  the  student  for  a college  English  course.  The  secondary  reason  is  to  give 
the  student  a foundation  for  his  composition  work  of  later  life  and  for  intelligent 
reading.  But  consider  the  standard  books  in  present  day  English  courses.  Most 
of  the  books  are  written  by  English  authors.  Many  of  them  are  considerably  beyond 
the  mental  age  of  the  student  who  reads  them.  Books  like  “Sohrab  and  Rustum”, 
“The  Lady  of  the  Lake”  and  “Ivanhoe”  are  all  right,  but  a diet  completely  of  books 
of  this  sort  gives  the  young  student  a distorted  idea  of  literature.  He  gets  the  idea 
that  because  the  majority  of  books  in  English  courses  are  “dry”,  all  literature  is 
just  as  “dry”.  What  is  the  result?  The  student  who  isn’t  wise  in  literary  matters 
(and  how  many  are?)  takes  to  books  and  magazines  of  a cheaper  sort.  What 
kind  of  book  do  we  find  boys  reading  during  summer  vacation?  Not  masterpieces; 
not  classics.  And  from  reading  so  few  books  by  our  own  authors,  and  by  con- 
temporary authors,  the  student  gets  a wholly  one-sided  view.  In  “outside”  read- 
ing, of  course,  there  is  offered  a wide  range,  and  the  sensible  pupil  selects  worth 
while  books,  but  I am  speaking  strictly  of  standard  reading. 

We  must  get  away  from  the  dusty,  old,  conventional,  heavy,  and  innately 
dry  reading,  and  catch  up  with  the  times.  It  wouldn’t  be  right  to  suggest  introduc- 
ing O’Neil  or  Thornton  Wilder  ino  reading  lists,  but  it  in  addition  to  the  finest 
classics  were  given  books  of  a more  modern  and  stimulating  character,  of  just  as 
great  literary  merit,  boys  would  not  do  their  assignments  in  English  with  mere 
resignation  to  an  ordeal.  Perhaps  they  would  look  forward  to  interesting  read- 
ing, books  would  be  read  in  a different  aspect,  and  a desire  for  good  reading 
would  be  stimulated. 
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THE  POET  AND  THE 
BUSINESS  MAN 
(A  Play  in  One  Act) 

Edward  H.  Martin,  ’32 
Characters 

The  Poet  Browning 

The  Business  Man  Shakespeare 

Virgil  Tennyson 

Milton  Whitman 


Scene  I:  The  curtain  rises  upon  the 
traditional  garret  in  which  unsuccessful 
poets  are  supposed  to  live.  At  the  left  is  a 
broken  table  and  chair.  At  the  right,  close 
to  the  bare  beams  of  the  wall,  are  some 
tattered  rags,  which  serve  as  a bed. 

Discovered:  The  poet,  lying  on  the 
heap  of  rags.  He  is  a young  man,  still  in 
his  early  thirties,  but  the  lines  of  privation 
on  his  face  make  him  look  older.  From  his 
scrawny  appearance,  his  peaked  face,  and 
his  gaunt  frame  it  is  evident  that  he  is  dy- 
ing of  hunger.  He  raises  himself  on  one 
elbow  writes  something  on  a piece  of  paper 
which  lies  on  the  floor  beside  him. 

The  Poet:  ( Reading  what  he  had 
written.)  And  though  perchance  I die  un- 
sung, I have  not  lived  in  vain.  {He  falls 
back  on  his  bed,  but  raises  himself  on  his\ 
elbow  again  when  footsteps  are  heard  in 
the  wings  at  the  right.  Enter,  The  Busi- 
ness man.  He  closely  resembles  the  poet, 
excepting  for  the  fact  that  he  is  well  dress- 
ed and  looks  a trifle  over-fed.) 

The  Poet:  {After  vainly  trying  to 
get  up.)  I’m  sorry,  but.... 

B.  M.:  That’s  all  right.  I understand. 
{He  sneers  as  he  says  this.)  I suppose  you 
don’t  recognize  me. 

The  Poet:  {Weakly)  No  I can’t  say 
as  I do.  Who  are  you? 

B.  M. : {Proudly)  I am  the  man  you 
might  have  been. 

The  Poet:  The  man  I might  have 
been  ? 

B.  M. : Exactly. 

Poet:  I’m  afraid  I don’t  understand. 


{Then  evidently  noticing  for  the  first  time 
that  his  visitor  is  still  standing)  Won’t 
you  please  be  seated.  1 know  the  chair 
isn’t  much  good,  but 

B.  M.:  Thank  you.  {He  spreads  a 

silk  handkerchief  over  the  seat  of  the  chair 
and  sits  down.) 

Poet:  Now,  about.  . . . 

B.  M.:  {Interrupting  again)  Don’t 
get  impatient,  I’ll  explain  myself.  Do  you 
remember  fifteen  years  back  when  your 
father  tried  to  make  you  go  to  a business 
college. 

Poet  : Yes. 

B.  M. : And  you  ran  away  from  home 
because  you  wanted  to  become  a poet. 

Poet:  Yes. 

B.  M.:  Well,  I’m  what  you  would  be 
now  if  you  had  followed  you  father’s  ad- 
vice. {He  tries  his  best  to  look  important 
but  doesn’t  quite  succeed)  {The  poet 
laughs)  {The  other  looks  surprised.) 
What  are  you  laughing  at? 

Poet:  At  my  narrow  escape.  {The 
business  man  doesn’t  quite  understand  this 
bit  of  sarcasm  and  he  looks  at  the  poet  sus- 
piciously.) 

B.  M. : What  have  you  to  show  for  all 
the  years  you  have  wasted  ? 

Poet:  Nothing. 

B.  M.:  Have  you  prospered  at  all? 
Have  you  ever  been  decently  clothed  since 
you  ran  away,  or  have  you  ever  been  well 
fed  ? 

Poet:  No. 

B.  M. : {Triumphantly)  And  have 
you  been  happy  and  content? 
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Poet:  Yes. 

B.  M. : Eh!  What’s  that?  You’ve 
been  happy?  When? 

Poet:  Always. 

B.  M. : In  this?  {He  designates  the 
surroundings  with  a contemptuous  wave  of 
his  hand.) 

Poet:  Yes,  in  this. 

B.  M.:  But  there  is  nothing  here  for 
you.  Nobody  recognizes  you  as  a poet. 
You  have  no  friends  in  this  world  and  none 
to  look  forward  to  in  the  next. 

Poet:  Nevertheless,  I have  been  happy. 
Now,  goodbye. 

B.  M. : Goodbye?  Are  you  telling  me 
to  leave? 

Poet:  Yes.  To  be  frank  with  you,  I 
don’t  like  you. 

B.  M.:  {Angrily)  Wha-What?  {He 

stands  up.) 

Poet:  Goodbye.  {Exit  the  business 
man,  muttering  indignantly  and  incoherent- 
ly.) {The  poet  sinks  back  upon  his  bed  of 
rags.  . One  by  one  the  stage  lights  slowly 
go  out,  until  the  only  illumination  is  a 
spotlight  which  plays  on  his  face  and 
shoulders.  The  rest  of  the  stage  is  in  dark- 
ness. The  Poet’s  eyes  are  closed.  There 
is  a smile  on  his  lips  and  a sort  of  ethereal 
beauty  about  his  face,  as  it  lies  in  the  bright 
shaft  of  light.) 

(The  Curtain  falls) 

* * * * 

Scene  II.:  {Somewhere  in  Paradise. 
A painted  background  of  clouds  and  trees.) 
{Enter  the  Poet.  He  is  wearing  the  same 
clothes  as  when  we  saw  him  before  but  he 
does  not  look  so  thin  as  in  the  first  scene. )( 

Poet:  Hello,  anyone  around?  {Voice 
from  wings  shouts  hello.  Enter  B.  M.) 

B.  M. : Did  you  call. 

Poet:  Yes.  What  brought  you  here? 

B.  M.:  ER  rich  living,  I guess.  {The 
poet  smiles)  Have  you  found  any  of  your 
friends? 

Poet:  No. 


B.  M.:  {smiles  as  if  to  say  I told  you 
so)  Sorry,  but  I must  be  off  to  look  for 
mine.  {Exit) 

Poet:  Friends!  {There  is  a sob  in  his 
voice.  He  hurries  off  the  stage.) 

{Enter;  Virgil,  Alilton  Browning , Shakes- 
peare, Tennyson,  and  W hitman.  Each  is 
dressed  in  the  fashion  which  prevailed  at 
the  time  of  his  death.) 

Virgil:  I fear  that  we  are  late  and  he 
is  gone. 

Milton  : I rather  think  he  is  yet  to 
come. 

Whitman:  I think  we’d  better  wait. 
{They  all  walk  slowly  to  the  right  of  the 
stage,  except  Shakespeare,  who  goes  to  the 
left.) 

Shakespeare:  {Soliloquizing)  I 
wonder  what  he  looks  like.  {Enter  the 
poet  left.)  {He  bumps  into  Shakespeare) 

The  Poet:  Oh,  I beg  your  pardon. 

Shakespeare:  Don’t  mention  it. 

The  Poet:  {Pointing  to  the  others) 
What’s  all  the  commotion? 

Shakespeare:  Oh,  a famous  poet  just 
died.  We  are  here  to  meet  him.  You  see, 
we  want  him  for  our  leader. 

The  Poet:  Your  leader?  May  I be 
so  bold  as  to  inquire  who  you  are. 

Shakespeare:  My  name  is  William 
Shakespeare.  {He  bows  very  low.  The 
poet  stares  at  him  in  astonishment.)  There 
is  a stir  among  those  who  had  gone  to  the 
right  of  tht  stage.) 

Browning:  Come  on,  Will,  we’re  go- 
ing. 

Shakespeare:  {To  the  poet)  Good- 
bye. 

The  Poet:  May  I go  with  you? 
{This  is  said  very  humbly.)  You  see  I 
was  a poet  in  a small  way  myself  before 
I died. 

Shakespeare:  {Suspiciously)  What 

is  your  name. 

The  Poet:  {Nervously ) Surrey,  sir. 

Shakespeare:  Surrey!  Why  didn’t 
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you  say  so  before.  {He  loses  all  his  dignity 
and  shouts.)  Hey  fellows  here  he  is. 
{They  all  rush  forward  and  surround  the 
poet  with  shouts  of  joy.) 

The  Poet:  {Dazedly)  ME?  Am  I 
the  one  you  were  waiting  for? 

All:  That  we  were. 

The  Poet:  (To  Shakespeare)  But 
you  said  a famous  poet.  I’m  not  famous. 

Tennyson:  In  this  world  we  look  a- 
head.  You’ll  be  famous  when  you’ve  been 
dead  forty  or  fifty  years. 

Virgil:  I prithee  let  us  be  going,  the 


others  will  be  impatient. 

The  Poet:  The  others? 

Virgil:  Yes,  all  the  dead  poets.  We 
have  been  waiting  a long  time  for  you. 
{Virgil  and  Milton  throw  a friendly  arm 
around  the  shoulders  of  the  poet  and  the 
whole  troupe  exit,  smiling  and  laughing.) 
{Enter  the  Business  Man.) 

B.  M. : Well  at  least  I found  one 
friend.  I’m  better  off  than  that  fool  poet 
anyhow.  {As  he  says  this  a sound  of  merry 
laughter  is  heard  in  the  wings.  The  busi- 
ness man  goes  out  as 


The  Curtain  Falls. 


PASTORAL  FANTASY 

Grover  Cronin,  Jr.,  ' 31 

Sweet  singing  of  birds  in  the  trees, 

Droning  of  bees 

Rustling  of  leaves  overhead, 

Caressed  by  a gentle  breeze. 

Stretched  out  on  a mossy  bed, 

I lie  and  hear; 

I doze  and  dream ; 

And  then  appear 

The  sprightly  Nymphs  and  Fauns, 

Led  on  by  Pan  the  shepherd  god, 

To  dance  on  russet  lawms, 

To  sport  in  rustic  shades, 

And  to  applaud 

Pan’s  piping  notes  which  echo  through  the 
glades. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  EDITOR 

(Being  the  " Stream  of  Unconsciousness ” of  a “ Register ” editor.) 

Grover  Cronin,  Jr.,  '31 

Deadline  tomorrow  and  nothing  written.  Seems  as  though  there  are  never 
more  than  three  or  four  days  between  these  darn  deadlines.  Well,  s’pose  I ought 
to  write  something.  Lets  see,  now:  how  about  dashing  off  a real  humorous  story — 
something  about  a king  of  a fictitious  country  who  has  a young  son,  a little  imp  that’s 
always  getting  into  mischief  and  causing  the  guests  of  his  royal  father  much  em- 
barrassment. I rouble  is  that’s  an  old,  old  plot.  Have  to  think  of  some  new 
way  of  presenting  it.  Ah,  I’ve  got  it.  Eureka,  as  that  old  Greek  who  discovered 
the  principle  that  a body  displaces  its  own  weight  in  liquid  said.  I’ll  have  a countri- 
fied Ford  agent  write  a letter  home  to  the  old  “taown”  telling  how  he  was  invited 
to  dinner  by  the  king,  to  whom  he  had  just  sold  a car,  then  relate  his  subsequent 
adventures  with  the  prince.  Fine!  Now  what’ll  I call  it?  Have  to  find  a catchy 
little  title.  Hm.  . . .Hm.  . . . “Hare  of  the  Throne”?  No,  that’s  no  good!  “Meet 
the  Prince  ? Shucks,  that’s  worse!  Oh,  well,  guess  I won’t  write  on  that  subject 
anyway. 

I feel  like  writing  something  funny,  though;  couldn’t  be  serious  tonight  if 
I were  paid  to  be.  Got  to  get  the  old  head  working.  Gosh,  this  trying  to  be 
humorous  is  no  joke.  No  sir!  These  fellows  like  Neal  O’Hara,  O.  O.  McIntyre, 
Walter  Winchell,  and  the  rest  of  that  crowd  that  make  a living  by  writing  a humor- 
ous column  sure  earn  their  money!  What  a job,  trying  to  be  funny  every  single  day 
of  the  year!  Trouble  with  me  is  I don’t  concentrate.  Look  at  the  way  my  thoughts 
are  running  all  over  Kingdom  Come.  If  I’d  only  stay  at  one. subject.  Nobody  with  a 
flitting,  wandering  mind  ever  accomplished  anything.  Guess  I’ll  have  to  discipline 
my  mind. 

“The  gay  ’90’s” — that  ought  to  make  a good  background  for  a funny  satirical 
piece.  How  can  I present  a crazy  picture  of  life  in  that  age?  Gosh,  this  should  be 
great:  Pompous  ladies  with  bustles,  swishing  skirts,  lorgnettes,  drinking  tea,  ejaculat- 
ing “My  dear,  have  you  heard  about  Mrs.  So  and  So?  No?  Oh,  let  me  tell  you. 
It’s  to  be  very  confidential,  of  course.  Lucy — told  me  not  to  tell  a soul,  but  I know 
you  won’t  breathe  a word  of  it.  Etc.  Etc.”  And  little  meek  men  with  carefully 
brushed  sideburns,  well-parted  hair,  high  collars,  and  cute  little  derbies  resting  on 
their  knees.  What  a perfect  background ! Oh,  and  I know  just  the  way  to  write 
it!  I’ll  call  it  “A  Social  Editor’s  Notebook”  and  I’ll  write  accounts  of  various 
social  events,  burlesqued  of  course,  as  though  I had  copied  them  from  a little  memo- 
randum pad  of  the  social  editor  of  some  small  town  newspaper.  Tea  parties,  whists, 
Ladies’  Temperance  Union  Meeting,  Fireman’s  Ball,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  Boy, 
this’ll  be  rare!  Wait  a minute,  now.  How’ll  I begin  it. 

Deadline  tomorrow.  I’ve  just  got  to  think  of  something  to  write  about. 
Th  is  is  the  last  regular  edition  of  the  year  and  this  is  my  last  year  in  the  school  (hope 
it  is,  at  least)  so  I’d  like  to  write  my  final  article,  my  Farewell  Address,  so  to  speak. 
I suppose  I should  write  something  solemn  and  stately  and  put  forth  my  finest  efforts 
on  such  an  occasion.  But  you  can’t  be  serious  when  you’re  not  in  the  right  mood. 

Just  think,  in  a day  or  two,  my  last  chance  to  write  for  the  “Register”  will  be 
gone.  I wish  the  end  wasn’t  so  near, — you  have  a lot  of  fun  writing.  How  time  does 
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fly!  It  doesn’t  seem  four  years  ago  that  I entered  Latin  School.  Darn  it!  There  I 
go  wandering  away  from  my  work  again.  Let’s  see.  Hm.  . . .hm.  . . .hm 

Oh,  well,  I give  up  trying  to  think  of  something  funny;  guess  it  isn’t  in  me  to 
be  a humorist.  Have  to  take  a fling  at  some  serious  subject.  Hm.  . . .hm.  . . .hm.  . . . 
Wonder  if  Milton  and  Shakespeare  ever  got  stuck  like  this?  Maybe  I’d  better  start 
praying  to  the  Muses  for  an  inspiration. 

What!!!!  Nearly  twelve  o’clock!  Sav,  I’m  going  to  get  to  bed  and  get  some 
sleep  or  I’ll  be  dozing  off  in  Latin  class  tomorrow  morning.  Perhaps  I can  get  an 

extra  day’s  time  to  write  something Deadlines  are  foolish  things  anyhow. 

(Preparing  for  bed) 

It’s  hard  to  believe  that  after  this  issue  goes  to  press,  I’ll  never  again  write 
anything  for  the  “Register”  except  perhaps  some  little  account  of  a school  activity 
for  the  Class  Book.  But,  maybe  in  fifty  years  or  so  when  I’m  an  old  white-headed 
alumnus  I’ll  get  a chance  to  write  for  an  alumni  number.  Maybe!  Say,  I’m  not 
going  to  be  so  glad  to  leave  Latin  School  as  I thought  I would.  When  you  come 
right  down  to  it,  it’s  a great  old  place  and  I’ve  had  a pretty  good  time  here.  It’s  not 
going  to  be  so  pleasant  to  graduate  as  you’d  think.  But  then,  I wouldn’t  want  to  stay 
in  the  school  forever. 

(In  bed) 

Wish  I wrote  something  before  coming  to  bed.  I probably  shall  he  able  to 
get  an  extra  day  in  which  to  write,  but  I’d  have  preferred  to  get  the  thing  off  my 
chest  tonight.  There  won’t  be  any  more  chances  soon.  Mighty  soon,  at  that!  Say, 
what  was  it  we  discussed  at  the  Literary  Club  the  other  day?  Stream  of  conscious- 
ness— that’s  it.  I think  I’ll  experiment  on  that,  using  myself  as  the  object  of  the 
experiment.  One  good  thing  about  it — I won’t  have  to  look  out  for  my  grammar — 
it’s  not  expected  in  this  type.  Thoughts  are  supposed  to  be  introduced  without  any 
trimmings.  Yes  sir,  this  is  one  good  idea. 

Out  of  bed,  to  the  desk,  hurried  writing,  and 


TO  AN  EXPLORER 
Edward  H.  Martin,  ’32 
The  eagle’s  wings  may  bear  him  far, 
But  farther  still  goes  he, 

Beyond  the  bounded  paths  of  man, 
To  pace  infinity. 

The  eagle’s  wings  may  bear  him  far, 
But  not  as  far  as  he. 

Who  goes  to  plant  the  flag  of  man, 
Upon  eternity. 
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Lunch  room  authorities  evidently  be- 
lieve in  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  taking  exercises  before  one’s  meals. 
At  least,  that  is  what  may  be  deduced  from 
the  adoption  of  the  new  system  of  serving 
in  our  lunch-room.  It  is  necessary  now,  in 
order  to  obtain  particular  delicacies,  to 
stand  in  special  lines  for  that  purpose.  At 
the  head  of  each  line  a poster  is  hung 
designating  the  particular  food  that  may  be 
purchased  at  its  limit,  hot  dishes,  sand- 
wiches, cake,  etc.  Under  this  system,  it 
is  necessary  for  a famished  youth,  in  order 
to  procure  a complete  meal,  to  stand  sepa- 
rately in  at  least  three  different  lines.  This 
would  ordinarily  increase  his  hunger.  The 
lunch  room  provides  adequately  for  that 
emergency  by  conveniently  managing  to  sell 
out  just  as  he  reaches  the  end  and  feels 
that  he  can  go  no  farther  without  susten- 
ance. But  the  wit  of  the  Latin  School  boy, 
sharpened  by  necessity,  is  up  to  its  standard. 
He  arranges  teams  with  other  youths  in 
the  same  circumstances,  whereby  he  can 
obtain  one  article  from  another  line  by  ex- 
changing for  another  that  can  be  got  in  his 
line.  We  wonder  if  the  lunch  room 
authorities  wTere  aware,  when  they  initiated 
the  system,  of  the  trials  we  are  forced  to 
undergo  before  finally  reaching  the  lunch 
room  to  take  the  coveted  victuals,  not  to 


speak  of  being  forced,  once  there,  to  rush 
about  frantically  for  our  dinners,  many 
times  being  unrewarded  for  our  efforts  and 
going  hungry. 

* * # * 

DRAMATIC  CLUB 
Going  through  the  long  and  tedious  pro- 
cess of  memorization,  interpretation,  and 
rehearsal,  the  Dramatic  Club,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Russo  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  culmination  of  this  year’s  wrork, 
the  performance  of  “It  Won’t  Be  Long 
Now”,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  April 
seventeenth. 

Some  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
cast  since  it  was  first  selected,  but,  although 
the  play  is  a rather  difficult  one  because  of 
the  five  female  characters,  Mr.  Russo  is 
bending  every  effort  to  make  it  as  success- 
ful as  was  “Tommy”,  which  was  presented 
last  year. 

* * * * 

THE  LITERARY  CLUB 
The  meetings  of  the  Literary  Club  under 
the  newly  inaugaurated  system  of  weekly 
assemblies  and  round  table  discussions  have 
been  quite  satisfactory.  The  attendance 
has  become  extremely  selective,  and,  under 
the  able  guidance  of  Mr.  Marson,  the  dis- 
cussions have  become  unusually  lively.  A- 
mong  the  interesting  topics  recently  discuss- 
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ed  are:  “Is  Free  Verse  Poetry?”,  “The 
Plays  of  George  Bernard  Shaw”,  “The 
New  Schools  in  literature”,  and  many 
others  of  equal  interest. 

A most  surprising  phenomenon  recently 
occurred  when  the  club  had  its  picture 
taken.  The  active  membership,  usually 
no  more  than  fifteen,  suddenly  increased 
to  almost  three  times  that  number,  includ- 
ing numerous  gentlemen  whose  entire  pre- 
vious interest  on  Monday  afternoons  had 
been  in  leaving  the  school  with  utmost 
speed. 

If  they,  and  others,  should  be  desirous  of 
continuing  their  connection  with  the  club, 
they  are  welcome.  The  club  meets  every 
Monday  afternoon,  in  the  library. 

* * * * 

THE  DEBATING  SOCIETY 

Due  to  an  unfortunate  misunderstand- 
ing with  the  Debating  Society  of  the  Lynn 
Classical  High  School,  the  debate  with 
their  team,  which  had  been  intended  for  a 
date  late  in  March,  has  been  cancelled. 
H owever,  there  is  a “no  decision”  debate 
scheduled  with  Norwood  High  School, 
whose  junior  team  recently  met  ours.  The 
question  will  probably  be; 

Resolved:  That  India  be  given 
dominion  status. 

The  team  which  will  represent  the  Latin 
School  is  made  up  of: 

Joseph  Foley,  ’33 
Sydney  J.  Freedberg,  ’32 
Gabriel  G.  Ryan,  ’31 
Richard  Odiorne,  ’32,  alternate. 

Norwood  will  receive  a rather  pleasant 
surprise  when  she  finds  Foley,  who  debated 
against  her  with  the  Junior  team,  return- 
ing with  the  varsity. 

Prize  Debate  will  be  held  at  some  early 
date  in  May.  Those  who  will  compete 
will  be  selected  from  the  members  of  the 
teams  which  have  participated  in  outside 
debates  during  the  season.  Contrary  to  us- 
ual custom,  the  Prize  Debate  will,  in  all 


likelihood,  be  held  before  the  student  body 
during  school  hours.  It  has  not  yet  been 
decided  which  class  will  constitute  the  audi- 
ence. 


EXPLANATIONS  TO  LAST 
MONTH’S  DO  YOU  KNOWS. 

The  Isthmus  of  Panama  turns  in  such 
a manner  that  the  end  of  the  canal  furthest 
east  touches  the  Pacific,  and  the  end  fur- 
thest west  touches  the  Atlantic.  — In  the 
case  of  the  wax  candles  being  shot  through 
solid  wood,  their  velocity  was  so  great  that 
they  penetrated  the  harder  substance.  The 
inertia  prevented  them  from  crushing  be- 
fore they  had  penetrated  four  boards.  — 
The  earth’s  axis  is  inclined  in  the  summer 
at  an  angle  such  that  the  sun’s  rays  strike 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  more  directly. 
The  Southern  Hemisphere  has  winter  wThile 
we  are  having  summer  — Esquimaux  in- 
hibit snow  houses  only  when  other  build- 
ing material  are  not  to  be  found.  Condi- 
tions necessitate  such  dwelling  at  only  rare 
times  and  in  certain  localities  of  the  far 
north.  — The  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  signed  on  July  19,  1776.  The 
original  printed  copy  was  never  signed. 
In  1543  a Spanish  sea  captain  named  Blasco 
de  Garay  demonstrated  a crude  steam  craft 
at  Barcelona,  and  many  similar  attempts  to 
apply  steam  to  navigation  are  recorded. 
Fulton  was  far  from  the  first.  — The  old 
custom  in  England  of  orientating  graves 
arose  from  medieval  legends  and  pagan 
practices.  — The  hissing  made  by  snakes  is 
produced  by  air  rushing  from  the  throat 
when  the  lungs  are  deflated.  — The  vil- 
lage of  T.  B.  in  Maryland  got  its  name 
from  the  initials  of  Thomas  Brooks,  who 
owned  several  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
that  neighborhood  in  colonial  days. 
Horses  can  sleep  while  standing  because  the 
muscles  of  their  legs  are  able  to  lock,  as  it 
were,  as  if  they  were  on  stilts.  Sleeping 
horses  occasionally,  but  rarely,  fall  down. 
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Facsimile  of  a testimonial  to  Dr.  Eliot  by  a former  master  of  the  Latin  School. 
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HARMONY 


James  S.  N. 

A taxi  horn  blared  raucously.  Mindful 
of  danger,  I glanced  around  hurriedly  and 
was  just  in  time  to  see  in  front  of  me,  as 
I was  crossing  a busy  street,  a wayfarer 
like  myself  standing  panic-stricken  in  the 
path  of  a taxi  bearing  down  on  him.  His 
limbs  seemed  galvanized.  A quick  yank 
on  my  part  pulled  him  from  danger  just  as 
the  automobile,  with  brakes  on,  slid  past, 
coming  to  a stop  a few  feet  further  on. 
The  chauffeur  leaped  from  the  car  and 
hurried  up.  For  a moment,  his  face  was 
anxious  as  he  surveyed  his  near-victim. 
Seeing  that  nothing  had  happened,  he  be- 
came truculent. 

“Say,  what’s  the  idea?”  he  began.  “Can’t 
ya  hear?  I honked  twice.  Don’t  cha  ever 
look  around?  Ya  can’t  do  no  sleep-walkin’ 
in  this  burg.” 

“Wait  a moment,”  I begged.  “The 
gentleman  is  evidently  new  to  the  city  and 
is  perhaps  unacquainted  with  its  customs.” 

The  driver’s  wrath  was  now  directed  to 
me.  A moment  of  this,  and  he  suddenly 
stopped  in  confusion.  “Pardon,  sir,”  he 
said  in  an  altered  tone.  “I  didn’t  recognize 
you.” 

“That’s  quite  all  right,”  I replied  in  a 
conciliatory  tone.  “It  couldn’t  be  helped.” 

Further  altercation  was  cut  short  by  the 
arrival  of  one  of  New  York’s  guardians  of 
the  peace  who  had  been  attracted  by  the 
loud  voices.  A few  words  of  explanation 
were  sufficient,  and  he  went  away  mollified. 

Not  until  after  the  taxi-driver  had  de- 
parted, did  I look  closely  at  the  man  whose 
life  I had  chanced  to  save.  A first  glance 
revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  a foreigner, 
probably  an  Italian.  Silence,  and  then 
words  of  thanks  in  English  interlarded  with 
expressions  in  his  native  tongue  flowed 
from  his  lips.  A moment  of  this,  and  I 
attempted  to  stem  the  torrent  of  words. 

“Tut,  tut,”  I said,  “it  was  nothing,  only 


Howard,  ’31 

what  any  one  would  have  done.” 

“My  life,  signor,”  he  continued,  “it  is 
most  dear  to  me.  Care  mio!  You  have 
saved  it.” 

“My  dear  man,”  I broke  in,  “come, 
come.  You  can’t  stand  like  this  forever.” 
Persons  attracted  by  the  voluble  Italian 
were  gathering  around. 

I hailed  a passing  taxi  and  invited  the 
man  to  get  in,  which  he  did  with  alacrity. 
I gave  my  address,  and  the  car  moved  off 
rapidly.  Leaning  back  on  the  cushions,  I 
surveyed  the  gentleman  more  closely. 
Neapolitan  perhaps,  Italian  no  doubt;  his 
words  and  gestures  proved  that.  His  face 
was  careworn,  but  his  eyes  were  the  strang- 
est I ever  had  seen.  There  was  a haunting 
sadness  in  them,  a sign  that  some  great 
tragedy  had  occurred  in  the  man’s  life. 

My  scrutiny  was  being  returned  with 
equal  interest  and  better  results.  He  caught 
his  breath  suddenly.  “You,”  he  exclaimed, 
“you  are  Signor  Laughlin,  the  concert 
pianist?”  I nodded.  My  advertising  agent 
did  his  work  too  well.  Soon  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  stir  out  on  foot  and  not  be 
pointed  out  as  an  American  Padarewski. 
I saw  a caricature  of  myself  on  a public 
bill-board  with  a notice  announcing  a recital 
on  a certain  day.  Hang  that  agent  any- 
way ! 

“I  heard  you  the  other  night,”  my  ac- 
quaintance breathed  breaking  my  revererie, 
“that  night  you  played  those  bits  from 
‘La  Traviata’.  I myself  have  played 
those....”  He  stopped  in  confusion. 
That  haunting  sadness  lurked  in  his  eyes 
again.  Something  about  the  man  attracted 
me.  I invited  him  to  my  apartment.  He 
accepted,  the  invitation. 

An  hour  later,  when  the  evening  meal 
was  finished  and  we  were  leaving  the  table, 

I led  the  way  almost  unconsciously  into  the 
music  room.  A grand  piano  stood  on  one 
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side.  With  a sigh,  he  sat  down  on  the 
bench  and  let  his  fingers  wander  over  the 
keys  as  musicians  often  do  before  beginning 
to  play.  Hardly  had  the  sound  of  the  first 
few  bars  died  away,  when  I realized  I was 
listening  to  a master  pianist.  I sat  down, 
my  daily  offering  to  the  goddess  Nicotine 
still  in  my  hand  unlighted.  He  ceased  and 
turned  around.  My  unvoiced  admiration 
was  plainly  visible  to  him.  As  if  to  ex- 
plain, he  began  to  speak  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly nor  did  he  mar  his  interesting  re- 
cital with  gestures  or  Italian  expletives. 

“Once,  not  so  long  ago,  I was  a young 
musician  of  great  promise.  My  teachers 
and  instructors  praised  my  touch,  my 
technique.  They  called  it  “the  golden 
tone”,  and  hailed  me  as  an  equal  of  the 
child-genius  Mozart.  A great  career  was 
predicted  for  me.  Only  a trip  to  the  Milan 
conservatory  was  needed  to  finish  the  course. 
The  one  great  obstacle  in  my  path  was  my 
father’s  violent  dislike  for  music  in  any 
form.  Such  a feeling  was  so  contrary  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  race  to  which  he 
belonged  that  even  to-day  I fail  to  under- 
stand it.  Something  in  his  life,  unknown  to 
his  family,  had  wrought  this  change.  My 
ambition  was  kept  a secret,  but  secrets 
are  always  revealed.  One  day,  he  heard 
me  playing  at  a neighboring  house.  The 
window  was  open,  and  I was  disclosed. 

“That  night,  he  came  to  my  room  in  a 
towering  passion,  his  gestures  were  fear- 
ful, his  words  terrifying.  He  made  me 
promise  on  the  threat  of  expulsion  from 
home  and  the  village,  never  to  touch  a 
piano  again.  Seeing  the  agony  of  uncertain- 
ty in  my  face,  he  capriciously  modified  his 
words  to  allow  me  two  occasions  on  which 
to  play.  Situated  as  I was,  I took  the 
oath,  fearing  violence.  A moment  passed, 
and  I realized  what  the  promise  meant, 
sacrifice  of  ambition,  even  pleasure  and 
happiness.  I begged  to  be  released  from 


the  vow.  With  a mocking  smile,  he  re- 
fused. It  was  the  end. 

“That  night,  I fled  from  the  village, 
from  every  thing  that  reminded  me  of  my 
thwarted  career.  My  heart  was  full  of 
hatred,  but  my  word  once  given  was  in- 
violate. I came  to  America.  Even  here 
there  is  no  peace  or  happiness.” 

The  man  stopped  speaking.  He  began 
to  play.  Such  fire  and  warmth  as  well  as 
passion  appeared  in  his  playing  that  I 
leaned  forward  entranced.  The  tones 
which  issued  from  the  instrument  were  such 
as  I could  never  have  produced.  The  music 
was  soft,  restful.  It  began  to  be  rough, 
stormy,  louder  ending  with  a series  of 
crescendos  and  a fortissme  that  was  thunder- 
ous in  the  extreme.  Suddenly,  I under- 
stood. He  was  repeating  the  story  of  his 
life  in  the  best  medium  he  was  capable  of, 
a medium  infinitely  more  valuable  than 
words.  The  fortissime  was  succeeded  by 
a haunting  sadness  which  filled  the  room. 
His  face  wore  an  ethereal  expression.  I 
saw  in  my  mind’s  eye  the  young  man, 
broken,  beaten,  leaving  home  and  country 
for  an  alien  land. 

The  improvisation  was  ended ; I was  too 
affected  to  speak.  He  left  the  next  morn- 
ing with  hardly  a word.  He  told  me  that 
it  was  the  last  time  he  could  ever  touch 
a piano.  I never  saw  the  Italian  again, 
but  the  memory  of  him  stays  with  me.  I 
always  remember  him  when  I have  finish- 
ed a public  recital  and  stand  up  to  receive 
a tumultous  applause.  Critics  still  pro- 
claim me  as  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
pianists.  But  I know  that  this  is  not  so. 
Time  and  time  again,  I sit  down  at  the 
same  piano  and  strive  to  produce  the  same 
music  which  the  unknown  had  brought 
forth,  hut  it  is  impossible.  I can  never 
hope  to  equal  the  playing  of  this  unknown 
man.  The  “golden  tone”  is  gone  forever. 
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RAIN 

Edward  H.  Martin , ’32 


Rain the  long  interminable  drizzle 

of  an  Alabaman  winter.  The  road  was 
one  vast  sea  of  mud.  The  rain  had  turned 
everything  into  a dripping  caricature  of  its 
usual  self.  It  drenched  the  countryside, 
changing  each  hollow  into  a miniature  lake. 
Rain,  Rain,  RAIN,  nothing  but  rain  for 
six  weeks.  It  was  enough  to  drive  anybody 
mad. 

Rain and  a circus  caravan.  Tiny 

livulets  ran  down  the  heads  of  the  gilded 
dragons,  that  were  painted  on  the  sides  of 
the  carriages.  What  a sight ! The  wagons 
struggled  along  hub  deep  in  mud.  The 
shrill  cries  of  the  horses,  who  strained  at 
the  harness  in  vain  endeavor  to  keep  mov- 
ing, were  lost  in  the  sounds  of  the  storm. 
Elephants,  guided  by  their  keepers,  lumber- 
ed around  in  the  murk}"  water,  trying  to 
hasten  the  progress  of  the  caravan  by  push- 
ing the  wagons  with  their  massive  heads, 
but  only  succeeding  in  being  in  the  way. 
Slickered  figures  were  running  about  shout- 
ing orders  nobody  obeyed,  nor,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  heard. 

Bedlam ! The  sound  of  the  rain  splash- 
ing, the  slosh  of  the  muddy  water,  making 
a noisy  discordance  with  the  trumpeting  of 
the  elephants  would  have  shocked  even  the 
ear  of  one  who  had  absolutely  no  idea  of 
harmony.  Men  cursed  at  the  top  of  their 
lungs.  The  roaring  of  the  caged  animals 
made  the  caravan  sound  like  an  African 
jungle.  Splashing,  sloshing,  trumpeting, 
cursing,  and  roaring  all  in  one  devastating 
medley  of  sound. 

A figure  in  one  of  the  carriages  peered 
out  of  the  window,  and  choked  back  some- 
thing that  was  half  sob  and  half  curse. 
The  man  looked  at  the  calculations  which 
he  had  just  finished  making.  He  spoke, 
addressing  no  one  in  particular,  “Six  weeks 
and  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
And  it’s  all  on  account  of  this  confounded 


rain.”  He  strode  up  and  down  for  a few 
minutes,  and  then  continued  his  soliliquy. 
“What  good  is  it  anyhow?  Nobody  wants 

it  to  rain.”  Rain the  very  word 

seemed  to  be  an  obsession  with  him. 

“O  my  God,  rain  rain,  RAIN.  The  man 
sat  down  at  his  desk  and  buried  his  face  in 
his  arms. 

* * * * 

Rain and  a scant  four  hundred 

miles  away  people  were  suffering  from  an 
interminable  drought.  The  lack  of  rain 
had  turned  the  plains  of  Kansas  from  wheat 
bearing  fields  into  arid  spots  of  parched 
land,  lying  day  after  day  unshielded  by  any 
vestige  of  clouds  from  the  hot  sun. 

Rain,  rain, — rain  why  didn’t  it  rain? 
One  shower  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
alleviate  the  physical  and  mental  anguish 
these  people  were  undergoing.  The  rivers 
were  beginning  to  dry  up,  with  the  result 
that  drinking  water  became  so  scarce  that 
there  was  little  enough  for  the  people,  and 
none  for  the  cattle.  So  scarce  indeed  was 
the  water  that  it  was  necessary  that  it  be 
rationed  out  in  small  portions  each  day. 
To  even  the  most  fastidious  it  was  incon- 
ceivable to  use  water  for  bathing  purposes. 

"Fhe  farmers  began  to  collect  in  knots 
and  discuss  the  situation.  They  would 
look  at  the  skv,  and  then  dolefully  shake 
their  heads  as  if  they  had  given  up  the  hope 
of  ever  seeing  rain  again.  A few  of  the 
more  religious  had  the  minister  hold  a 
prayer  meeting,  but  even  praying  was  of  no 
avail.  “Be  of  good  faith”,  said  the 
preacher,  but  the  farmers  turned  away  sick 
at  heart.  Good  faith  would  not  bring  the 
withered  crops  back  to  life.  They  didn’t 
want  faith,  they  wanted  rain,  and  plenty  of 

it.  Rain just  a few  drops  of  rain.  . 

the  countryside  was  crying  for  it. 

In  one  of  the  surrounding  farm  houses 
a man  seated  beside  a table  was  gazing  out 
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of  a window.  As  far  as  his  eye  could  reach 
there  was  nothing  but  shriveled  wheat 
stalks.  The  farmer  looked  through  the  open 
bedroom  door  at  his  wife  and  two  babies, 
who  had  gone  to  bed  hungry  and  thirsty. 
Then  he  ran  his  tongue  over  his  own  parch- 
ed lips.  He  arose  and  strode  up  and  down 
the  room  for  a few  minutes.  Choking  back 
a sob,  he  suddenly  burst  out,  “Rain,  rain, 
I’d  sell  my  soul  for  just  one  drop  of  rain.” 


Then  he  sat  down  and  buried  his  face  in 
his  arms. 


* * * * 


And  only  a short  distance  away,  the  man 
of  the  circus  caravan  was  soliliquizing, 
“What  good  is  it  anyhow?  Nobody  wants 
it  to  rain.” 


Both  had  the  same  obsession — Rain, 
Rain,  RAIN. 


LINES  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  JOY 


Grover  Cronin,  Jr..  ’31 


The  occasional  triumph  on  life’s  stony  road, 

The  unlooked  for  lightening  of  our  heavy 
load, 

The  chance  joys  that  brighten  each  sombre 
day 

Make  life  worth  the  living,  and  fill  our 
poor  clay 

With  emotions  divine,  noble  gifts  from  the 
Lord, 

Which  lift  up  our  spirits  as  onwrard  we 
plod, 

Which  tinge  our  drab  lives  with  a bright 
rosy  hue, 

As  the  sun  does  the  meadows  enveloped  in 
dew. 

One  will  ne’er  find  joy  by  avoiding  life, 

For  joy’s  but  the  victory  in  life’s  endless 
strife. 

So  let’s  not  withdraw  to  an  hermit’s  abode, 

But  together  let’s  traverse  life’s  arduous 
road. 
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THE  OLD  HOUSE  IN  SALEM 


Wendell  /. 

Half-way  down  a quiet  by-street,  in  the 
earlier  settled  and  more  antique  section  of 
Salem,  immersed  in  dreamy  forgetfulness, 
little  frequented,  abiding  with  its  past 
glories,  stands  one  of  the  beloved  literary 
shrines  of  America.  The  street  in  which 
it  is  situated,  peaceful,  lined  with  stately 
trees,  undisturbed  by  the  presence  of  a 
single  soul,  drowses  in  the  summer  sun,  un- 
mindful of  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  modern 
life.  Here  in  this  beautiful  world  of  yester- 
day, is  the  location  of  the  so-called  House 
of  Seven  Gables. 

Immediately  upon  turning  up  this  an- 
cient little  street,  we  are  transplanted  into 
a new  world ; we  are  taken  back  three- 
quarters  of  a century  to  a day  when  hurry 
and  speed  were  not  all  that  mattered. 
Slowly  sauntering  up  the  unpaved  lane,  we 
pass  little  cottages  of  humble  appearance. 
A little  further  on,  we  meet  the  aristocrat 
itself  towering  up  in  the  midst  of  the  cot- 
tages like  a king  surrounded  by  his  vas- 
sals. Before  its  door,  in  all  the  splendor 
of  its  foliage  towers  a stately  elm,  the 
Pyncheon  Elm,  its  branches  intermingling 
on  high  with  the  seven  peaked  gables. 

The  rusty  brown  mansion,  its  upper  story 
extending  out  over  its  lower,  giving  it  an 
aspect  of  deep  meditation,  stands  removed 
several  feet  from  the  street,  not  in  modesty, 
as  Hawthorne  states,  but  in  dignified  aloof- 
ness. All  that  recalls  us  here  to  the  pre- 
sent day  is  a small  notice  posted  near  the 
door.  Opening  this  door  and  walking  in, 
we  find  ourselves  in  a small  room  furnished 
with  counters  and  shelves  on  which  are  dis- 
played small  novelties,  confections,  and 
souvernirs.  The  penny  shop!  We  almost 
expect  to  see  before  us  the  slim,  gaunt 
figure  of  Hepzibah,  poor,  near-sighted, 
lonely,  dreary,  old  Hepzibah,  fussing 
clumsily  about.  We  pay  a small  fee  and 
procure  a guide.  Then  we  are  led  into  a 


Gray,  ’32 

tiny  low-ceilinged  kitchen  on  the  right. 
Pots,  pans,  kettles,  crocks,  odd  instruments 
for  obsolete  purposes.  How  dreary  they 
look!  How  difficult  to  imagine  a day  when 
this  defunct  place  was  astir  with  life,  when 
those  antique  pots  and  pans  clanged  and 
reverberated  with  the  commotion  of  pre- 
paring a meal,  when  a fire  blazed  cheerily 
in  the  now  cold  fireplace,  when  savory 
aromas  of  cooking  replaced  the  musty  smell 
of  age,  and  when  a lively  dancing  figure, 
bubbling  over  with  youth  and  energy,  sun- 
ny little  Phoebe,  inhabited  these  dark  and 
cheerless  surroundings. 

We  pass  on.  Slowly,  one  by  one,  we  in- 
spect the  various  rooms — the  dining-room 
with  the  stiff  high-backed  chairs  and  the 
old  fashioned  buffet  and  china  closet  in 
■which  can  be  seen  a coin  collection  formed 
by  a sea-faring  member  of  the  family,  and 
other  wonders — the  master’s  bedroom  wi  th 
the  four-posted  canopied  bed  under  which 
the  children  were  supposed  to  sleep — the 
room  with  the  desk  at  which  Hawthorne  is 
supposed  to  have  written  “The  House  of 
Seven  Gables”.  Our  guide  tells  us  that 
most  of  the  furniture  is  the  original  and  is 
placed  in  the  original  positions.  Looking 
about,  we  behold  an  imposing  looking  por- 
trait on  the  wall — the  stern-faced,  old  Puri- 
tan ancestor  whose  spirit  pervaded  the  en- 
tire house  and  haunted  Hepzibah’s  gloomy 
soul!  There  stands  the  little  harpsichord, 
primitive  piano,  on  which  the  fair  Alice  was 
wont  to  devote  her  talents.  Now  it  looks 
incapable  of  any  more  than  a few  faint 
squeaks.  How  strange  to  think  that  once 
this  silent  dismal  room  reechoed  with  the 
soft  sweet  strains  of  beautiful  melodies! 

But  enough  of  this  dreary  old  house ! 
Let  us  pass  out  into  the  garden.  What  a 
heavenly  place ! What  a contrast  to  the 
lonely  house!  The  sun  streams  in,  the  birds 
sing,  the  grass  is  green.  What  a luxuri- 
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ant  growth  of  flowers,  the  beautiful  old- 
fashioned  flowers  that  are  no  longer  seen 
elsewhere!  And  there  is  Maule’s  well  with 
the  bewitched  water ! Would  you  dare 
drink  of  it?  Several  quaint  rustic  chairs 
are  placed  about,  and  there  is  the  little  sum- 
mer house,  overgrown  with  verdant  creep- 
ing plants,  its  roof  sadly  fallen  in.  Two 
old  gentlemen  are  sitting  in  the  chairs  chat- 
ting pleasantly  and  quietly  reflecting  on  the 


objects  about  them.  Uncle  Venner!  Dear 
old  Uncle  Venner!  How  can  we  forget 
the  venerable  sunny  philosopher! 

The  House  of  Seven  Gables  was  an 
ancient  place  already  haunted  by  ancestors 
in  Hawthorne’s  time.  What  can  it  be  now? 
Let  us  hope  that  this  unique  relic,  of  a 
former  day,  will  be  preserved  for  the  won- 
dering eyes  of  future  generations,  as  it 
has  been  preserved  for  ours. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


'81 — George  R.  Nutter,  LL.  B. ; A.  M., 
president  of  the  Boston  Bar  Association, 
spoke  at  the  annual  dinner  and  meeting  of 
the  Calvert  Round  Table,  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  Boston,  on  February  10. 
The  Round  Table  is  a group  of  people  of 
differing  religious  beliefs  who  meet  to  dis- 
cuss contemporary  questions. 

’91 — Carl  Dreyfus  has  been  elected  pre- 
sident of  the  Calvert  Round  Table,  an  or- 
ganization or  representatives  of  various  re- 
ligions who  meet  from  time  to  time  to  dis- 
cuss controversial  questions,  with  the  hope 
that  such  gatherings  will  tend  to  dispel 
religious  prejudices  in  the  community. 

’94 — -Edward  L.  Logan,  LL.  B.,  is  a 
member  of  the  Overseers’  Committee  to 
Visit  the  Harvard  Department  of  Military 
and  Naval  Science  and  Tactics. 

’02 — Henry  A.  Bellows  presided  at  the 
Christmas  luncheon  of  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Minnesota,  held  on  December  31st  at 
the  University  Club  of  St.  Paul.  The 
luncheon  was  held  for  Harvard  students  at 
home  for  the  vacation.  Among  those  pre- 
sent was  Robert  Clement. 

’10 — Walter  A.  Cleary  was  a guest  at  the 
Annual  Dinner  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Worcester,  held  on  January  7th  at  the  Tat- 
nuck  Country  Club.  He  has  coached  foot- 
ball at  Harvard,  and  next  year  will  have 


charge  of  the  candidates  for  the  rushline. 
He  discussed  and  interpreted  motion  pic- 
tures of  the  Yale  football  game  at  New 
Haven  last  fall. 

’12 — Ernest  W.  Soucy,  former  Harvard 
oarsman  and  football  player,  has  been 
selected  by  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  to 
determine  whether  it  will  be  possible  and 
advisable  to  organize  an  eight-oared  crew 
among  the  members  of  the  club. 

12 — Edward  Francis  McKay,  A.  M. 
Died  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  January  27, 
1931.  His  death  was  caused  by  pneumonia. 
From  1920  to  1924  he  was  a teacher  in 
the  Boston  Latin  School,  where  he  had  pre- 
pared for  College.  He  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, August  28,  1895,  the  son  of  Angus  and 
Mary  McKay.  His  parents,  two  sisters, 
and  a brother  survive. 

’12 — A second  daughter  and  third  child, 
Lois  Wald,  was  born  January  6,  1931,  to 
Lewis  Wald  and  Freda  (Rosenfield)  Wald, 
of  40  Otsego  Road,  Worcester,  Mass. 

’26 — The  following  members  of  the  class 
are  first-vear  students  in  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion: F.  W.  Burnham  of  Boston;  Joseph 
Levin  of  Allston ; E.  F.  Sawyer  of  Dor- 
chester : Robert  Sinnott  of  Dorchester;  H. 
E.  Yeslavsky  of  Dorchester. 
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BLUE  AGAIN 

As  has  been  the  custom  for  a great  many 
years,  the  track  teams  representing  Latin 
and  English  High,  this  month  engaged  in 
their  annual  dual  meet,  and  as  has  also  been 
the  custom  for  the  past  twenty-three  years, 
the  purple  and  white  aggregation  again  took 
the  short  end  of  the  verdict.  The  score  was 
142 — 89,  but  there  is  one  consolation  in 
that  it’s  the  highest  we’ve  scored  for  some 
years.  Although  the  outcome  of  the  meet 
was  a foregone  conclusion,  nevertheless, 
there  were  instances  in  the  various  races 
where  the  Latin  power  was  vastly  superior 
to  the  efforts  of  our  blue-clad  rivals. 

At  the  very  outset,  Levin  and  McAvoy 
gave  the  Latin  stands  a chance  to  cheer, 
when  they  finished  one  and  two  respectively 
in  the  50  yard  hurdles.  In  the  next  race, 
Resnick  again  came  through  in  his  usual 
fashion,  winning  the  dash  quite  handily. 
Hoffman  of  Latin  captured  a fourth. 
Crowley  and  young  David  chased  Williams 
of  English  around  the  track  in  the  “176” 
but  they  weren’t  quite  fast  enough  to  catch 
him. 

The  competition  in  the  intermediate  divi- 
sion was  close  in  every  event.  In  the  dash, 
Donsanto  was  nipped  at  the  tape  and  had 
to  be  content  with  a second  place.  Olans 
and  Sieve  followed  him  across  the  finish 
mark  in  the  order  named.  The  50  yard 


hurdles  found  Wolper,  the  only  Latin  man 
to  place,  going  down  to  defeat  after  a hard 
battle.  The  “220”  was  one  of  the  best 
races  of  the  day.  Berje  David  dominated 
the  field  as  usual,  and  led  the  rest  of  the 
pack  to  the  worsted  by  fifteen  yards.  The 
exciting  part  of  the  run,  however,  was  the 
heated  contest  for  second  place.  On  the 
last  turn,  Ferguson,  trailing  along  in  third 
position  by  ten  yards,  uncorked  a burst  of 
speed  that  carried  him  by  Smith  of  English 
in  a whirlwind  finish,  that  enabled  him  to 
beat  the  latter  by  a foot.  In  the  six-hund- 
red, Andelman,  who  hasn’t  competed  for 
over  a month,  outdid  himself  and  finished 
close  upon  the  heels  of  Katze  of  English 
who  led  from  start  to  finish.  Rustin  came 
up  fast  and  took  a third. 

The  senior  division  was  all  English,  but 
the  three-hundred  yard  run  must  go  down 
in  the  records  as  one  of  the  best  races  ever 
staged  on  the  Armory  track.  This  race 
marked  “Tom”  Sheehan’s  first  appearance 
in  a Latin  School  track  uniform.  His 
speed  truly  must  be  inherited,  for  with  no 
practice  of  any  sort,  he  gave  the  experienced 
Callahan  one  of  the  hardest  battles,  leading 
the  latter  all  the  way  around,  only  to 
falter  at  the  very  end  and  lose  out  by  the 
proverbial  hair.  Kerwin  was  a little  be- 
hind this  pair  and  crossed  the  line  in  third 
place.  In  the  dash  Weiner  managed  to 
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catch  the  judge’s  eye  and  that  worthy  gave 
him  a fourth  place.  Roys  ran  well  in  the 
grinding  1000  yard  marathon,  and  came  a 
close  third,  following  Doherty  and  Beal  to 
the  tape. 

In  the  field  events,  David  and  Crowley 
took  third  and  fourth  in  the  junior  broad- 
jump,  while  Resnick,  McAvoy  and  Grant, 
all  tied  for  first  in  the  high  jump,  and 
Levin  and  Snyder  placed  themselves  third 
and  fourth  in  the  shot-put.  In  the  inter- 
mediate broad-jump  Olans  was  the  only 
man  who  managed  to  get  a place  and  took 
fourth.  In  the  high  jump,  Weiner  finished 
in  a tie  for  second  place  with  Showstack 
of  English,  and  Rustin  was  fourth.  Sieve 
and  Johnston  came  third  and  fourth  in  the 
shot-put.  In  the  senior  standing  broad- 
jump  Lawler  came  through  with  a third 
and  Martin,  Hove,  and  Hoffman  finished 
in  the  order  named  in  the  high  jump.  Mc- 
Grath was  our  only  hope  in  the  shot-put, 
and  he  threw  the  iron  pellet  far  enough  to 
enable  him  to  capture  third. 

The  summary: 

Track 

Senior  Events 

50  yd.  hurdles — Latin  did  not  place. 

50  yd.  dash — Won  by  Scanlon,  (E)  ; 
2nd,  Woods,  (E)  ; 3rd,  Freno,  (E)  ; 4th, 
Weiner,  (L). 

300  yd.  dash — Won  by  Callahan,  (E)  ; 
2nd,  Sheehan,  (L)  ; 3rd,  Kirwin,  (L)  ; 
4th,  Van  Slyke,  (E). 

600  yd.  run — Latin  did  not  place. 

1000  yd.  run — Won  by  Doherty,  (E)  ; 
2nd,  Beal,  (E)  ; 3rd,  Roys,  ( L ) ; 4th, 
Barron,  (E). 

Intermediate 

50  yd.  hurdles — Won  by  Bateles,  (E)  ; 
2nd,  Wolper,  (L)  ; 3rd,  Cohen,  (E)  ; 4th, 
France,  (E). 

50  yd.  dash — Won  by  Horton,  (E)  ; 
Donsanto,  (L)  ; 3rd,  Olans,  (L)  ; 4th, 
Sieve,  (L). 

220  yd.  dash — Won  by  David,  (L)  ; 2nd, 


Ferguson,  (L)  ; 3rd,  Smith,  (E)  ; 4th, 
Shapiro,  (E). 

600  yd.  run — -Won  by  Katze,  (E)  ; 2nd, 
Andelman,  (L)  ; 3rd,  Rust'.n,  (L)  ; 4th, 
Rudnick,  (E). 

Junior 

50  yd.  hurdles — Won  by  Levin,  (L)  ; 
2nd,  McAvoy,  (L)  ; 3rd,  Gamble,  (E)  ; 
4th,  O’Connor,  (E). 

50  yd.  dash — Won  by  Resnick,  (L)  ; 
2nd,  Dinarello,  (E)  ; 3rd,  Pareschi,  (E)  ; 
4th,  Hoffman,  (L). 

176  yd.  run— Won  by  Williams,  (E)  ; 
2nd,  Crowley,  (L)  ; 3rd,  David,  (L)  ; 
4th,  Cunniff,  (E). 

Field 

Senior  Events 

Broad-jump — Won  by  Snyder,  (E)  ; 
2nd,  Woods,  (E)  ; 3rd,  Lawler,  (L)  ; 4th, 
Clark,  (E).  Distance — 8 ft.  11 24  in- 
High  jump — Won  by  Martin,  (L)  ; 2nd, 
Hove,  (L)  i 3rd,  Hoffman,  (L)  ; 4th, 
Silverman,  (E).  Height — 5 ft.  4 in. 

Shot-put — Won  by  Zaitz,  (E)  ; 2nd, 
Ryan,  (E)  ; 3rd,  McGrath,  (L)  ; 4th, 
Dalinis,  (E).  Distance— 45  ft.  1 in. 
Intermediate 

Broad-jump — Won  by  Puzo,  (E)  ; 2nd, 
Shear,  (E)  ; 3rd,  Barron,  (E)  ; 4th,  Olans, 
(L).  Distance — 8 ft.  10  J4  in. 

High  jump — Won  by  Battles,  (E)  ; 2nd, 
tie  between  Weiner,  (L)  and  Shoustack, 
(E)  ; 4th,  Rustin,  (L).  Height — 5 ft. 

Shot-put — Won  by  Cohen,  (E)  ; 2nd, 
Maiocco,  ( E ) ; 3rd,  Sieve,  ( L ) ; 4th, 
Johnston,  (L).  Distance — 46  ft.  3 in. 
Junior 

Broad-jump — Won  by  Watkins,  (E)  ; 
2nd,  Gamble,  (E)  ; 3rd,  David,  (L)  ; 4th, 
Crowley,  (L).  Distance  7 .f  tlO  in. 

High  jump — Tie  for  first  among  Res- 
nick, (L),  McAvoy, (L),  and  Grant,  (L)  ; 
4th,  Sullivan,  (E).  Height — 1 ft.  9 in. 

Shot-put — Won  by  Pareschi,  (E)  ; 2nd, 
Dinerello,  (E)  ; 3rd,  Levin,  (L)  ; 4th, 
Snyder,  (L).  Distance — 43  ft.  9 in. 
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MORE  PURPLE  THAN  BLUE 

At  one  time  or  another,  somebody  of 
importance  was  heard  to  make  the  remark 
that  all  things  come  to  him  who  waits — 
and  tries.  These  words  aptly  describe  Paul 
Daley’s  situation  when  he  scored  the  all- 
important  goal  in  the  battle  between  the 
Latin  and  English  sextets  on  the  ice  of  the 
Arena,  Saturday  morning,  February  21. 
All  season  long,  Daley  had  waited  and 
tried,  and  still  had  been  unable  to  chalk  up 
a goal  to  his  credit ; but  when  he  finally 
managed  to  sink  one  into  the  strings,  he 
was  doubly  rewarded,  for  that  particular 
score  made  all  the  difference  between  a 
colorless  tie  and  a well  deserved  victory. 

The  English  team,  four  of  which  were 
picked  by  the  so-called  experts  for  the  In- 
terscholastic team,  went  down  to  defeat  by 
the  score  of  2 — 1.  The  blue  and  blue  war- 
riors, (warriors  in  more  than  one  sense  of 
the  word)  while  they  kept  pressing  through- 
out the  two  torrid  sessions,  were  never  very 
dangerous.  All  their  endeavors  were  ef- 
fectively turned  aside  by  the  rugged  de- 
fensive play  of  Capt.  Carr  and  Paul  Wil- 
son. However,  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
period,  one  of  their  attempts  proved  to  be 
successful,  when  “Bootsie”  Callaghan 
(formerly  of  Latin)  managed  to  put  one 
into  the  net  for  his  team’s  lonely  marker. 
This  score  was  the  last  gasp  in  their  effort 
to  overcome  the  two-goal  lead  rvhich  we  had 
obtained  through  the  work  of  Denny  and 
Daley. 

The  second  string  line  started  the  fray 
and  after  the  first  five  minutes  it  was  re- 
placed by  the  regular  forward  line.  A 
moment  later  Denny  took  the  puck  and 
pushed  a rather  easy  shot  at  the  English 
All-scholastic  goalie.  The  shot  found  the 
net-minder  out  of  position  and  the  rubber 
went  through  the  wide  open  spaces  be- 
tween his  legs  and  into  the  cage  for  our 
first  tally.  The  end  of  the  period,  in 
spite  of  the  repeated  attacks  made  by  Eng- 


lish, found  us  still  leading  1 — 0. 

The  same  standing  was  maintained  until 
about  half  way  through  the  second  period, 
when  Daley’s  shot,  made  from  a very  dif- 
ficult angle,  changed  matters  and  made 
victory  seem  all  the  more  certain.  It  was  at 
about  this  stage  of  the  game  that  the  bel- 
licose English  players  started  a rumpus 
which  ended  in  the  banishment  of  two  or 
three  of  the  players.  After  the  little  tus- 
sle was  over  play  was  resumed  and  because 
of  our  short-handedness,  English  managed 
to  cash  in  on  her  opportunity.  After  that, 
though  English  tried  hard  enough,  they 
never  threatened  seriously,  and  the  final 
gong  found  us  the  victors  over  our  ancient 
rival  for  the  second  successive  year. 

The  summary: 

Latin  English 

Sheehan,  Daley,  Wright,  1.  w. 

r.  w.,  Finneran 
L.  Glynn,  Denny,  T.  Glynn,  c. 

c.,  Fabello 

F.  M oore,  Ferreira,  G.  Moore,  r.  w. 

1.  w.,  Costello 

Carr,  Capt.  Byrne,  1.  d r.  d.,  Callaghan 
Wilson,  O’Hare,  r.  d.  1.  d.  McDermott 
Mahoney,  Kadish,  g.  g.,  Reid 

Score — Latin  2,  English  1.  Officials — 
Murphy  and  Mooney.  Time — two  15 
minute  periods.  Goals  by  Denny,  Daley, 
Callaghan. 

DROPS  FROM  THE  SHOWERS 

Two  men  from  our  team  were  selected 
to  play  on  the  Interscholastic  team  which 
battled  the  All-Suburban  outfit  in  the 
Arena  on  Monday,  February  23.  The  two 
were  Capt.  “Jim”  Carr  and  “Ed”  Denny, 

and  both  amply  justified  their  choice. 

* * * * 

Young  Aaron  David,  “kid”  brother  to 
Berje  David,  is  following  along  in  his  older 
brother’s  footsteps.  He  has  managed  to 
place  in  every  meet,  and  next  year  it  looks 
as  though  he’ll  be  a “Reggie”  champ,  just 
like  his  big  brother. 
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Leo  Glynn  is  the  new  hockey  leader. 
We’ve  taken  two  in  a row  from  English 
now,  and  according  to  the  material  return- 
ing next  jear,  Leo’s  team  ought  to  make  it 

three  in  a row.  Here’s  luck,  Leo! 

* * * * 

“Bucky”  Gore  ran  a great  race  against 
Marvin  in  the  State  meet  and  finished 
second,  just  six  feet  back  of  the  English 
■peedster.  Let  us  hope  he  comes  through 
in  the  same  such  fashion  in  the  Regimentals, 

only  this  time  out  in  front. 

* * * * 

In  the  recent  Relay  Carnival,  our  fast- 
stepping medley  relay  performed  in  its  ex- 
pected style  and  succeeded  in  lowering  the 
record  set  by  English  High,  by  two-fifths 
of  a second,  the  new  mark  being  one  minute 
forty-eight  and  two-fifths  seconds.  The 
quartet  was  composed  of  Resnick,  Gore, 

David,  and  Sheehan. 

* * * * 

The  intermediate  relay  team  lost  a hair- 
line decision  to  the  English  four  and  had  to 
be  satisfied  with  a third  place,  behind  Rox- 
bury  Memorial  and  English.  On  the  team 
are  Donsanto,  Andelman,  Coleman,  and 
Ferguson. 

* * * * 

The  senior  two-lap  relay  team  took 
fourth  among  all  the  schools.  Its  members 
are  Lawler,  Laus,  Kerwin,  Roys. 

* * * * 

SWIMMING 

The  Latin  swimming  team  suffered  its 
first  defeat  in  three  starts  when  it  was 
sunk  by  the  Comerce  natators  by  a mere 
three  points  73 — 70.  McGreenery  won 
the  senior  backstroke,  as  usual,  by  more 
than  ten  yards.  The  senior  relay  of  Dowd, 
Dixon,  and  McGreenery  swam  well  to 
win  by  nearly  twenty  yards.  Levenson 
was  the  lone  intermediate  winner,  outclass- 
ing his  opponents  in  fast  time.  The  junior 
division  performed  well  with  Gordon,  Big- 
wood,  and  Gootz  winning  first  places. 


The  summary: 

Senior  Division 

100  yd.  free  style — Won  by  Schultz, 
(C)  ; 2nd,  Dowd,  ( L)  ; 3rd,  McCuivea, 
(C)  ; 4th,  Hickey,  (L). 

50  yd.  backstroke — Won  by  Mac- 
Greenery,  (L)  ; 2nd,  Gilligan,  (L)  ; 3rd, 
Sagrue,  (C)  ; 4th,  Beaudin,  (L). 

50  yd.  breaststroke — Won  by  Duffey, 
(C)  ; 2nd,  Lawler,  (L)  ; 3rd,  Sagrue,  (C)  ; 
4th,  Serkin,  (L). 

Dives — Won  by  Duffey,  ( C ) ; 2nd, 
Scanlon,  ( C)  ; 3rd,  Dixon,  (L);  4th, 
Lawler,  (L). 

Relay — Won  by  Latin,  (Dixon,  Dowd, 
MacGreenery) . 

Intermediate  Division 
50  yd.  freestyle — Won  by  Fidler,  (C)  ; 
2nd,  Dunn,  (C)  ; 3rd,  Grossman,  (L)  ; 
4th,  Kazerski,  (L). 

25  yd.  backstroke — Won  by  Levenson, 
(L)  ; 2nd,  Dretler,  (L)  ; 3rd,  Geuto,  (C)  ; 
4th,  Sweeney,  (C). 

25  yd.  breaststroke — Won  by  Skans, 
(C)  ; 2nd,  Dronsick,  (L)  ; 3rd,  Doyle, 
(C)  ; 4th,  Jacobs,  (L). 

Dives — Won  by  Murhalb,  (C)  ; 2nd, 
Leuy,  (L)  ; 3rd,  Gianetta,  (C)  ; 4th, 
Shapiro,  (L). 

Relay — Won  by  Commerce,  (Mulhall, 
Percival,  Sullivan,  Fidler). 

Junior  Division 

25  vd.  free  style — Won  by  Gordon,  (L)  ; 
2nd,  Tansey,  (C)  ; 3rd,  Clark,  (C)  ; 4th, 
McGonagle,  (L). 

25  yd.  backstroke — Won  by  Walsh,  (C)  ; 
2nd,  Gooltz,  (L)  ; 3rd,  Guralnick,  (L)  ; 
4th,  Di  Stasio,  (C) . 

25  yd.  breaststroke — Won  by  Bigwood, 
(L)  ; 2nd,  Tryder,  (C)  ; 3rd,  Belecewicz, 
(L)  ; 4th,  Norton,  (C). 

Dives — Won  by  Gooltz,  (L)  ; 2nd, 
Tansey,  (C)  ; 3rd,  Clark,  (C)  ; 4th,  Ulin, 
(L). 

Relay — Won  by  Latin,  (McGonigle, 
Ulin,  Bigwood,  Gordon). 
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Having  money  in  the  bank  gives  one 
poise,  says  a writer.  It  certainly  gives  one 
balance. 

Loan  sharks  generally  attack  those  who 
get  beyond  their  financial  depth. 

The  dollar  may  not  go  as  far  as  it  used 
to,  but  it  has  certainly  gained  in  accelera- 
tion. 

* * * * 

It  is  suggested  that  those  African  hunt- 
ing fiilms  be  called  “the  stalkies” ; films 
about  country  jays'  “the  gawkies” ; over- 
sentimental  films  “the  mawkies” ; and 
moving  pictures  from  G.  B.  S.’s  plaj's  ‘the 
Shawkies”. 

* * * * 

Extract  from  the  letter  of  one  gentleman 

to  another  gentleman  in  the  next  building: 

“I,  being  a gentleman,  cannot  dictate 
what  I think  of  you.  My  stenographer, 
being  a lady,  cannot  transcribe  what  I think 
of  you,  but  you,  being  neither,  will  doubt- 
less know  what  I mean.” 

* * * * 

However  unreasonable  customers  are, 
business  men  have  found  that  it  pays  to  go 
the  limit  to  please  a customer. 

A woman  entered  a grocer’s  shop  and 
asked  for  some  good  cheese.  The  grocer 
showed  her  some  which  did  not  please  her. 
She  wanted  some  particularly  “lively” 
cheese.  He  showed  her  the  remainder  of 
his  . stock,  but  she  wasn’t  satisfied.  She 


wanted  it  still  more  “lively”. 

At  last  the  grocer,  losing  patience,  called 
sarcastically  to  his  assistant : 

“John,  unchain  number  seven  and  let  it 
in.” 

* * * * 

How  to  Keep  Books 
Put  them  in  a safe  deposit  box  inside  the 
vault  of  a large  bank  and  then  throw  a- 
way  the  keys. 

Buy  only  cheap  books.  No  one  borrows 
books  with  inexpensive  bindings. 

Arrange  your  bookcase  so  that  you  can 
press  a spring  when  neighbors  call,  causing 
them  ( the  books)  to  slide  inside  an  in- 
visible wall  panel. 

Buy  books  with  cactus  covers. 

Have  your  books  printed  in  Chinese. 
Bury  your  books  on  a desert  island. 
Make  a careful  chart  of  the  island ; then 

iestroy  the  chart. 

* * * * 

He  watched  the  clock. 

He  was  always  late. 

He  was  forever  grumbling  and  complain- 

ng. 

He  only  half  did  things. 

He  didn’t  study  his  job. 

He  associated  with  his  inferiors. 

He  did  not  strive  for  promotion. 

He  didn’t  have  to. 

He  was  the  director  of  the  company. 

* * * * 
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Softly,  Softly 

Landlady — “I’m  sorry  to  say  the  lady 
who  gave  me  the  recipe  for  this  soup  has 
just  died.” 

Star  Boarder — “Then  out  of  respect,  let 
us  drink  it  in  silence.” 

“This  butter  is  so  strong  that  it  could 
walk  over  and  say  ‘Hello’  to  the  coffee.” 

“And  the  coffee  is  too  weak  to  answer.” 

He — You  have  a marvelous  color.  You 
must  have  walked  quite  a distance  to  get 
that. 

She— Y es,  the  local  druggist  doesn’t  keep 
it. 


Continued  Next  Month 
Author — This  is  the  plot  of  my  story. 
A midnight  scene.  Two  burglars  creep 
stealthily  toward  the  house.  They  scale 
a wall  and  force  open  a window.  As  they 
enter  the  room,  the  clock  strikes  one — 
Sweet  Thing  (breathlessly — Which  one? 

Little  Man 

Twas  the  day  before  Christmas.  Willie 
Jones  broke  a window  with  a snowball, 
sassed  his  mother,  got  his  new  rubbers  full 
of  slush,  broke  the  dial  on  the  new  radio, 
and  took  his  father’s  fountain  pen  to  draw 
pictures  with. 

“Thank  goodness,”  sighed  Papa  Jones, 
“my  boy  is  not  a hypocrite!’ 


Horace  Greeley,  who  always  insisted  that 
the  word  “News”  was  plural,  once  wired 
to  a reporter:  “Are  there  any  news?” 
The  reply  came  by  wire  “Not  a new.” 

i 


Even  Around  the  Edges 
Housewife — Are  you  certain  those  eggs 
aren’t  old? 

Grocer — You  can  see  for  yourself,  ma- 
dame.  They  haven’t  a wrinkle. 


BRYANT  & STRATTON 

COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 
BOSTON 

presents  many  advantages  to 
BOSTON  PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

1.  A Student’s  Ticket  costs  only  five  cents. 

2.  Superior  Building  and  Equipment,  conveniently  located  at  the  Arlington  Street 

Subway  Station. 

3.  Unexcelled  Courses,  with  capable  and  experienced  Instructors  who  show  per- 
sonal interest  in  training  students  for  Secretarial  and  Executive  positions. 

4.  Exceptionally  high-grade  Student  Body — practically  100%  high  school  or 
academy  graduates  a large  percentage  of  whom  are  college  graduates. 

5.  Admission  without  examination  with  the  privilege  of  Individual  Advancement, 
which  enables  the  capable  student  to  complete  the  course  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

6.  Wide  range  of  Employment  Opportunities  offered  by  our  Placement  Bureau, 
which  for  nearly  fifty  years  has  assisted  graduates  in  securing  desirable 
positions. 

7.  No  Solicitors  or  Agents  to  annoy  you. 

Prospectus  sent  upon  request. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  the  school. 

334  Boylston  Street  Telephone  L.  0.  WHITE 

Boston,  Mass.  KEN  more  6789  Principal 
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THE  BENTLEY  SCHOOL 

of 

ACCOUNTING  AND  FINANCE 

A professional  school  of  distinctive  quality  for  men 
only. 

Highly  specialized  course:  two  years,  days;  four  years, 
evenings. 

Graduation  from  high  school  required  for  entrance. 

The  astonishing  growth  of  the  School  from  twenty-nine 
students  to  over  twenty-six  hundred  in  thirteen  years  is 
due  to  the  excellence  and  unity  of  the  instruction,  to  the 
superior  ability  of  its  graduates,  and  to  the  high  repute  in 
which  it  is  held  by  business  and  financial  concerns  and  by 
the  public  accounting  profession. 

Send  for  catalog  (day  or  evening). 

921  Boylston  Street 

Tel.  KENmore  0755  Boston 


ALL  LAND  AND  WATER  SPORTS 

SUNSET  CAMP 


GREENFIELD,  N.  H. 
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MANTER  HALL  SCHOOL 

Established  1884 

71  MT.  AUBURN  STREET 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Tel.  UNIversity  0627 

Presents  opportunity  for  supplementary  work  for  College  Board 
examinations.  Instruction  is  offered  afternoon,  evening  and  Satur- 
day by  a corps  of  capable,  experienced  teachers.  Conveniently 
located  near  Harvard  Square. 


LINE  CUTS: 

From  Pen  and  Ink  drawings; 

A line  cut  is  an  etching  of  a drawing  on  a zinc  plate,  the  lines 
or  strokes  being  eaten  in  or  corroded  by  means  of  a chemical  agent 
such  as  nitric  acid.  The  plate  is  covered  with  varnish  or  some 
other  ground  capable  of  resisting  the  acid  and  then  this  is  scored 
or  scratched  with  a needle,  or  similar  instrument,  to  form  the 
drawing.  The  plate  is  then  covered  with  acid  which  corrodes 
the  metal  in  the  lines  thus  made  bare.  Impressions  from  ink  are 
then  taken  from  this  plate. 

UNDERHILL  PRESS 

Established  1S72 

388  BOWDOIN  STREET,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Telephone,  COLumbia  0758 
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New  tuxedos 

FOR  HIRE  $1.50  AND  UP 

READ&WHITE 

111  SummerSt-93MassAve.  Woolworth  BuiUinj 

BOSTON  PROVIDENCE 

TUXEDOS-FULL  DRESS  CUUWAYSSHIRTS-SHOES  etc 


Wise  bees  save  honey 


aWuntutiiKWiV* 


Wise  folks  save  money 


YES  — THE  FIRST  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  IS 
THE  HARDEST! 

But,  after  saving  it,  succeeding  ones  will  be  easier. 
Deposit  regularly  in  your  school  savings  bank. 

HOME  /SAVINGS  BANK 

/ 

75  Tremont  Street  Boston 


VOGUE  STUDIO 

Quality  Portraits 

376  BOYLSTON  STREET  — KENmore  3241 
BOSTON  — MASS. 

CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
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TENNIS  RACKETS 

Hundreds  of  them  All  Models  and 
Makes — Open  Throats — Cork  Grips 
Three  Piece  Frames — Fine  Quality 
Stringing  on  AIL  All  Frames 
GUARANTEED 

Originally  Sold  for  $5  to  $14.00 

$1.50  to  $6.50 

Double  Nets  (Canvas 
Bound)  $3.95 

Double  Nets  (Rope 
Bound)  2.95 

Racket  Covers  As  low  as  .25 

Racket  Press 
Tennis  Balls  lVright  & 

Ditson  3 for  $1.00 


LOUISVILLE  SLUGGERS 
All  Models 

Bone  Rubbed — Oil  Finished 
Cork  Handles — Many  Colors 

$18.50 

DOZ. 

Single  $1.50 
Many  Other  Makes 
in  Stock — As  Low  As  50c 


BASEBALL  GLOVES 
Dozens  of  Models — Designed 
and  Autographed  by  Players 
in  Rights  or  Lefts 
Fielders’ — Catchers’ 
First  Basemen’s 


Tris  Speaker  Muddy  Ruel 

Grover  Alexander  Luke  Sewell 

Hack  Wilson  Bubble  Hargrave 
Woody  English  Lou  Gehrig 

Pie  Traynor  Stuffy  Mclnnls 

Jess:?  Haines  Babe  Ruth 

Many  Other  Models 


KNIT  GOODS 

100%  WOOL 

Sport  Sweaters  and  Hose 

Was  $6.50 — Now  $2.95 
Sport  Sweater — (Colored) 

Was  $6.50— Now  $2.95 
Sport  Sweater — (White) 

Was  $5.50— Now  $1.95 
Crew’  Neck — (Navy  - Maroon) 

Was  $6.50— Nov  $2.95 
Crew  Neck— (Navy  ■ Maroon! 

\ Was  $7.50— No  >v  $3.95 
Coat  with  Cbllar— (All  Colors) 

Was  $12.50— Now  $5.95 
Pull  Over  with  Collar 

Was  $11.50— Now  $4.95 
Bathing  Su:ts — As  low  as  $2*95 

Sleeveless  Jerseys  $l.o0 


UNIFORMS 

We  Have  21  Sets  Of  Five 
Piece  Uniforms  Made  To 
Sell  For  $12.00  each 
(Shirt — Pants — Belt — Cap — Hose) 
(Sizes— 36  to  42) 

$5.85 

In  Team  Lots 
Many  Other  Lots 
As  Low  As 


$175 


Four  Piece  Suit 


BASE  BALLS 

Official  American  League 
Guaranteed — 27  Innings 

$10.50  Doz. — $.95  Each 

Official  League  Ball 
Guaranteed— 18  Innings 

$8.00  Doz. — $.65  Each 

Practice  Balls 
Assorted  Grades 

$2.75  Doz. — $.25  Each 


SNEAKERS 

TENNIS— GYM— OUTDOOR 
Leather  Top — Crepe  Sole 
Sponge  Rubber  Inner  Sole 
Was  $5.00— Now  $2.95 


GYM  SHOE— Rubber  Sole 

Was  $2.25— Now  $1.45 


TENNIS  SNEAKER 
Crepe  or  Rubber  Sole 
Sponge  Rubber  Inner  Sole 
Was  $3.75— Now  $2.25 


TENNIS  SNEAKER 
Rubber  Sole 

Was  $1.65— Now  $.95 


BASEBALL  SHOES 
Fine  Quality  Leather 
Three  Piece  Sole 
Sprint  Model 
Stall  & Dean — And  Other 
Makes 

$2.85 

Special  Lot  (Kangaroo) 

$3.95 


TRACK 

Outdoor  Spikes 

Was  $5.00— Now  $3.95 


Track  Shirts  (Cotton)  $.50 

Track  Pants  (Jean)  $.50 

Track  Hose  (Cotton)  $.20 

Track  Hose  (Wool)  $.35 

Supporters  $.50 

Ankle  Supports  (Rubber)  $.50 

Ankle  Supports  (Leather)  $.50 


ASK  THE  FELLOW  WHO  HAS  TRADED  WITH  US— HE  KNOWS 

Got  Discount  Cards  At  School. 

M.  S.  ROSENBAUM 

165  BROADWAY  Cor.  SHAWMUT  AVENUE 

Boston,  Mass. 

3 Blocks  from  Metropolitan  Theatre 


